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Formosa 


Nature placed it in the geographic orbit of the Asiatic mainland. Human adventuring, pioneering and 
settling brought it long ago into the ethnic orbit of China. Portuguese mariners gave it the name by which 
we know it: Formosa. To the Chinese and the Japanese it was and is Taiwan. Spaniards, Netherlanders, 
Englishmen, Japanese, Americans and Chinese have given it a place in history. A war and a treaty drew it 
sixty years ago into the political orbit of Japan. Another war evoked from the major powers on what be- 
came the winning side a declaration of purpose that it be restored to the Republic of China, brought about 
relinquishment by Japan of any and all claim to it, rendered it de factis a province of China, and left in 
suspense the question of its status de lege. 

Karl Marx, Lenin, the Communist conspiracy and the evolution of the Communist empire have made 
of itg and its environs a focal point in the current phase of the ages-old struggle between, on the one hand, 
men and ideas contending for human freedom and, on the other hand, men and ideas committe¢d to pro- 
cedures and practices of enslavement. 

The 8 million Chinese now on Formosa—many of whose leaders are American educated—live, toil, 
think, fear and hope within the orbit of the free world. To most of them that Island is home land; to some 
2 million newcomers, a land of asylum. It and they, together with the nearby Pescadores and a few small 
islands along the China coast, have become a symbol, a rallying point and a test case for the cause of free- 
dom in relation to the largest and oldest of Asian nations, China. 

The “problem” of “Formosa” is now a subject of concern throughout the world. Are Formosa and 
the other islands now held by the Nationals, are they, all or some, are they and the people on them to remain 
“free” and within the free world orbit; or are they to be dragged—by force—into the orbit of the Commv- 
nist world? Implicit in and inseparable from that “problem” there are for the free nations, the enduring 
problems of freedom, peace, security and justice; and for the rulers of the Communist world the problem 
of consolidating, maintaining and expanding their enslaving empire. 

Among the issues in the conflict of proposals and policies relating to or bearing upon the future of For- 
mosa are those of freedom or enslavement for the 8,000,000 Chinese on that and the smaller Islands; of per- 
petuation or destruction of hope for freedom for 500,000,000 Chinese on the mainland; of encouragement or 
discouragement for peoples free or hoping to be free elsewhere in Asia; of more of security or less for men 
and nations everywhere; of increasing or decreasing the safeguards of world peace. All of these issues are, 
of course, of concern to the Government and people of the United States. 

The foreign policy of the United States is rooted in Christian concepts of personal, national and inter- 
national morality. The people of the United States believe in freedom, peace, security and justice not alone 
for themselves and their country but for human beings and national groupings everywhere. They perceive 
that in the world as it is today all Communist regimes are dedicated to the destruction of freedom and are a 
menace, globally, to peace, security and justice in any setting or context. 

The Government of the United States has decided that it is essential to the security of the United 
States and desirable in the interest of peace that conquest of Formosa by Communist armed forces not be 
permitted. This Government has now concluded (in February, 1955) with the National Government on 
Formosa a treaty committing the United States and the Republic of China reciprocally and in common to 
principles and purposes of mutual defense. The Congress has already indicated, by passage of a Joint Reso- 
lution and by the Senate’s ratification of the treaty, that it concurs in the estimate and it approves the action 
of the Executive in the taking of this step. 

The objective of the United States in this and in other contexts is, as President Eisenhower has de- 
clared, “honestly and hopefully to prevent war.” The people and the Government of the United States 
want peace; our allies want peace; most of the members of the United Nations want peace; all civilized 
and right-minded folk want peace. But peace can be had only at a price; either contend for and defend 
freedom or tolerate and accept enslavement. 

Should there come an effort by Communist China to take Formosa by armed assault the United 
States thus plans to make common cause with the Nationalist China in armed resistance to that attack. Should 
that be “war” or lead to war, the United States will not have “gone to” war to defend Formosa; we will 
have been forced by the Communist world to fight in self defense—to fight in defense of our right, a part of 
the right of all mankind, to freedom, peace, security and justice. 

StanLeY K. HornsBeck 
Feb. 16, 1955 
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The Inter-American 
Procedure in the Event of 
Threats to the Peace 


The dawn of the 20th century was a time of great 
hope and promise for those who believe with the 
American Peace Society that right should rule might 
in a law-governed world. At I¢ast after the many 
wars of the 19th century sovereign states were begin- 
ning to bow their heads to the authority of interna- 
tional law, even though they might still be holding 
their swords in their hands. Arbitration was the bright 
star in the firmament. If disputes could only be set- 
tled by the procedure of arbitration tribunals all 
might be well, even if the nationas appeared to be un- 
able to agree upon a plan for the limitations of arma- 
ments. The Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration 
of 1899 led the way; numerous bilateral treaties fol- 
lowed; and those who were intent upon establishing 
the reign of law spent their best efforts in seeking to 
close the loopholes in arbitration treaties and looked 
forward to the day when armaments would be re- 
duced simply because there would be no longer any 
use for them. 

The critical situation in the summer of 1914 made 
it clear that arbitration was not an adequate pro- 
cedure when emergencies arose. Had there been a 
general forum of the nations available in 1914 such 
as there is today it is more than likely that war could 
have been avoided. A summary procedure was 
needed and there was none at hand. 

With the establishment of the League of Nations 
in 1920 the procedure of judicial settlement was 
added to that of arbitration as the normal procedure 
for the settlement of disputes; but superseding these 
procedures was the right of members to submit to 
the Council of the League or to the Assembly any 
dispute not recognized as suitable for submission to 
arbitration or judicial settlement, or not actually so 
submitted. Here was the summary procedure essen- 
tial to a collective security system, although resort 
to it was contingent upon the failure of the more 
normal procedures applicable to cases not involving 
a threat to the peace. The summary procedure thus 
provided in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was carried over almost intact into the Charter of the 
United Nations, the only substantial difference being 
the larger jurisdiction assigned to the Security Coun- 
cil, in accordance with which the General Assembly 
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BY CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Director, Department of International Law 
Pan American Union 


may not make any recommendation with regard to a 
dispute or situation while the Security Council has it 
under consideration. 

The same problem confronted the American States 
when at Rio de Janeiro in 1947 they drew up the 
terms of their Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance. Their only permanent representative 
body at the time was the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, and they were reluctant to give to 
it the comprehensive powers of the Security Council 
of the United Nations. Hence, they fell back upon 
the Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs which 
had been created at the Lima Conference of 1938 
and which had functioned successfully at Panama in 
1939 and at Habana and Rio de Janeiro in 1940 and 
1942, describing it in the treaty as the “Organ of 
Consultation.” But it was clear that the procedure 
was easier to establish in principle than to carry out in 
practice. For it involved bringing together the For- 
eign Ministers from the four quarters of the hemi- 
sphere, as well as travel by air if the meeting was to 
be held promptly. In consequence the Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance made provision that the Coun- 
cil of the Organization, consisting of twenty-one 
representatives permanently in Washington, should 
be able to act provisionally as the Organ of Consulta- 
tion. 

The result might have been anticipated, perhaps 
it was in fact anticipated, but could not be frankly 
faced. On all but one of the four occasions on which 
the Council has found it necessary to convoke a meet- 
ing of the Organ of Consultation no date or place was 
fixed for the meeting; while the Council on its part 
promptly took upon itself the functions assigned to 
the Meeting of Foreign Ministers. In the case of the 
request for the Meeting of Foreign Ministers made 
by Costa Rica in 1948 on the ground that it was be- 
ing invaded by troops from Nicaragua, and again in 
the case arising between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic in 1950, the Council, acting in its pro- 
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Meeting, January 12, 1955, of the Organization of American States Acting 
provisionally as Organ of Consultation in the Costa Rica-Nicaragua Case. 


visional capacity, succeeded in terminating the dis- 
pute and thereupon called off the formal Meeting of 
Consultation. When, however, on June 28, 1954, 
some ten members of the Council presented a joint 
request for a Meeting of Consultation to consider the 
threat to the peace resulting from the “penetration 
of the political institutions of Guatemala by the in- 
ternational communist movement,” the Council con- 
voked the meeting for July 7 in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. As it turned out, however, the success of the 
insurrection in Guatemala made it unnecessary to 
hold the meeting, and on July 2 the meeting was 
postponed sine die. 

In the more recent case of the request of Costa 
Rica, under date of January 8, for the call of a Meet- 
ing of Consultation on the ground that its inde- 
pendence was seriously threatened by acts of the 
Government of Nicaragua, the Council, after con- 
voking the Meeting, immediately entered upon its 
provisional functions and, without fixing a time or 
place for the meeting, proceeded to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Investigation, which promptly set out for 
the two countries to examine the situation and re- 
port to the Council upon the facts to which the com- 
plaint of Costa Rica was directed. At the same time 
the Council requested the two governments to pledge 
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themselves to refrain 
from the commission of 
any act which might ag- 
gravate the situation. 

It is of interest to note 
that the Council found it 
necessary to make the 
work of its Committee of 
Investigation more effec- 
tive by putting at its dis- 
posal a number of air- 
planeswhich, in the name 
of the Committee and un- 
der its supervision might 
make pacific observation 
flights over the regions in 
which the insurgents were 
operating. The fact that 
the flights were described 
as “pacific” could not pre- 
vent them from being in 
fact a deterrent to the 
aerial activities of the in- 
vading forces, and to that 
extent the observation 
flights had the character 
of an exercise of police power, without at the same 
time being “enforcement action” which would have 
required the consent of the Security Council of the 
United Nations under Article 53 of the Charter. 

What is the secret of the successful functioning of 
the inter-American summary procedure in the event 
of threats to the peace? One element is the abiding 
sense of continental solidarity which, although re- 
peated so often that at times it seems to be no more 
than a meaningless slogan, is in reality deeply rooted 
in the traditions of the American States and has been 
greatly strengthened of recent years by the system 
of consultation established at Buenos Aires in 1936 
and confirmed at Lima in 1938. A second element 
is the fact that the United States has pledged its word 
not to use its preponderant power except in response 
to a decision of the Organization of American States 
and in accordance with inter-American treaties and 
conventions; and the further fact that the other 
American States have shown that they believe that 
the United States will keep faith with them in that 
respect, as has been recently demonstrated in the 
Costa Rican case. This new policy of the United 
States has changed the whole atmosphere of inter- 
American relations, and taken together with the prin- 
ciple of consultation it has created an effective moral 
foundation for the legal obligations of collective se- 
curity under the Rio Treaty. 
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The most baffling refugee problem in our world 
today is the problem of what to do with the 800,000 
Arab refugees still living in temporary camps. Prob- 
ably the border across which more sniping occurs and 
more illicit raids are made than any other in our not 
too peaceful world is the Arab-Israeli border. Cer- 
tainly there are not more intransigent, revenge-filled 
enemies than those who glare at each other across this 
barbed-wire border which separates house from house 
in a single village and tears apart cities and economic 
units. 

This situation has remained in stalemate for six 
years with no apparent cooling of tempers, no ad- 
vance to the achievement of peace. As one talks with 
leaders on both sides of the line, one wearies of the 
endless recrimination and the endless self-justifica- 
tion, and one waits almost in vain for any suggested 
steps toward solution. 

After a long meeting of this sort involving vitu- 
peration and bitterness, the writer with a feeling of 
dismay turned to one of the more quiet and perhaps 
more thoughtful Arabs present and said to him, 
“Meetings of this sort only aggravate the sense of 
grievance. Why don’t you people talk in terms of 
what can be done to bring peace?” 

“That, neither we nor the Israelis can do,” he said. 
“Someone else must come and knock our heads to- 
gether. That should be the function of the United 
Nations or of some outside power.” 

The role of the peacemaker is likely to be a hard 
and thankless one, and peace is not achieved by 
knocking heads together. Initiative from the outside, 
however, could be useful—especially where the two 
parties to the dispute will not even talk to each other. 
But an outsider who makes specific proposals cannot 
hope to please both sides, and if he is just he is likely 
to please neither, for concessions must be made by 
both sides if peace is to be achieved—yet at present 
neither side seems prepared to make the least con- 
cession. 

Perhaps the first point to be made is to convince 
both sides that peace, even a peace which involves 
concessions, offers the only hope and will really be 
of advantage to all concerned. If, for instance, both 
groups of people continue to demand the lion’s share 
of Jordan water under any development scheme, 
then that water will continue to flow into the Dead 
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Is Peace Possible Between Arabs 


BY ALFRED G. FISK 
Professor of Philosophy, San Francisco State College 
Recently returned from two months in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, interviewing Government Leaders 
and Others in the Arab countries and Israel. 


Sea and no development will take place. Only by 
the cooperation of both sides can the great Jordan 
basin be brought to potential productivity. Similarly, 
the present trade embargo hurts both sides. Former- 
ly prosperous Arabs in Jordan territory find them- 
selves cut off from their former markets, and debts 
rather than profits are piling up for them; while the 
Israelis need both raw materials and markets in the 
Arab lands. 

Some Arabs are under the illusion that if they wait 
long enough Israel will collapse and the Arabs will 
take over again as they did after the Crusaders left. 
This is certainly not true. The Arabs would have 
had more if they had accepted the 1947 borders of 
the United Nations. They will have less if they wait 
for a tomorrow than if they make peace today, for 
the fait accompli principle grows stronger every day, 
and border revision which would favor the Arabs 
becomes less likely with the planting of every tree 
by the Israelis and the establishment of each new 
settlement on land that was formerly occupied by 
Arabs. Maps now show what is termed the “De facto 
border” and it becomes more de facto with each pass- 
ing year. While the Arabs sit and do little except to 
bemoan their grievances and to call down impreca- 
tions on the Israelis, land which has not known the 
plow for centuries is being cultivated, new wells are 
being dug, communities are being settled and trees 
planted on the very land they claim as their own. 
If a peace settlement is delayed many years, what 
claim will the Arabs have upon such land? And 
while no advance toward a peace is made, 800,000 
men, women, and children degenerate in mud huts 
or tent colonies without work or any apparent reason 
to live—except revenge. 

Can world leadership from the outside do any- 
thing to further the much needed peace settlement? 
So far the United Nations has tried in vain, and such 
efforts as have been exerted by the United States 
and others seem fruitless. After six years of “truce” 
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the war seems no nearer peaceful solution. Some ob- 
servers conclude that no general peace settlement is 
possible and that it is a waste of time under the pres- 
ent climate of opinion even to work for such a settle- 
ment. The best that can be done, they conclude, is 
to work on the periphera and perhaps achieve here 
and there some slight amelioration in minor matters 
of conflict. In time, perhaps after a long time, the 
parties in the dispute may be ready to talk peace. 

But time does not heal all ills (cancer, for in- 
stance!) The morale of the Arab refugees grows 
worse; border incidents, after six years, do not grow 
less violent; the explosiveness of this international 
situation offers only to the communists any satisfac- 
tion or hope; and it only underlines the impotence 
of the United Nations to achieve peaceful settlement 
of disputes. 

It is the belief of this writer that an over-all, gen- 
eral peace settlement should be worked on rather 
than confining present efforts to minor aspects and 
quiet work in the hope that this will bring about sub- 
stantial changes in general attitudes. Aid to Arab 
refugees, for instance, has not noticeably lessened 
their bitterness toward the Israelis or toward the 
United Nations which gives that aid. Attempts to 
work out agreement on the use and development of 
the water and power of the Jordan, break down on 
the political rather than the technical and economic 
side. Any apparently minor problem relating to 
Arab-Israeli relations stirs up the central core of 
bitterness. Until the central issues are dealt with, no 
aspect of relationship between these peoples can be 
normalized. 

A comprehensive, “package” program which dealt 
at once with all the various aspects of contention be- 
tween these nations would have the advantage of 
offering enough real benefits to each side to warrant 
consideration, even though it also involved conces- 
sions. It is here suggested that such a forthright and 
comprehensive peace program should include such 
points as the following: 


1. Border adjustment and revision. Basis for nego- 
tiations on this, to be the report of a neutral com- 
mission of experts, sociologists and economists, 
who will give special consideration to ethnic, eco- 
nomic, and security factors. 

Concessions to both sides shall be made— 
e.g. Gaza strip may be evacuated by Arabs 
and given to Israel; Arab sections of terri- 
tory now held by Israel may go to Jordan; 
instead of boundary giving ten meters along 
eastern shore of Galilee to Israel, it should be 
shifted to middle of lake, and similarly along 
the Jordan River the middle of the river 
should be the boundary. 





Boundary through Jerusalem to be adjusted, 
but to remain substantially as at present. 
Israeli section to give way at certain points, 
but to add a walled off strip running to the 
Wailing Wall (if necessary by a causeway 
through Jordan territory) which will be 
walled off from the rest of the old city. 


2. A solemn pledge of Israel, guaranteed by the 
great powers and the United Nations, against any 
expansionist policy on the part of Israel. 


3. Asolemn pledge by the Arab nations, guaranteed 
by the great powers and the United Nations, that 
the newly agreed-upon boundary of Israel is to 
be inviolate and its territory unmolested. 


4. Israel shall grant the principle of repatriation of 


displaced Arabs. Under a mixed neutral com- 
mission immediate steps shall be taken to imple- 
ment a gradual repatriation—persons separated 
from family members now living in the territory 
of Israel to have first preference; owners of 
property now in Israel who were themselves born 
on that property to be given next preference. 
Displaced Arabs electing to return to Israel 
shall be given a three month period after 
return to Israel during which time they must 
confirm their intention permanently to reside 
in Israel and agree to become Israeli citizens, 
or apply for resettlement elsewhere. 


5. Israel shall grant the principle of just compensa- 


tion for Arab property which is not turned back 
to its owners. Under a mixed neutral commis- 
sion immediate steps shall be taken to implement 
this, it being taken for granted that property 
owned by Israel but now held by Arab nations 
shall be included as partial payment for Arab 
property now within Israel. 


6. A vast development and resettlement scheme 


financed and supervised by the United Nations 
and United Nation teams of experts shall be un- 
dertaken in the Arab Nations for the resettlement 
of Arab refugees not returning to Israel. 


7. Agreement for the joint use of the waters of the 


Jordan basin for development of the whole area. 
Settlement of this to begin at the point reached 
in the negotiations undertaken by Eric Johnson. 


8. The economic boycott of Israel by the Arab states 


shall be lifted and normal trade relations be es- 
tablished throughout the area, including Suez 
Canal. 


9. After such exchange of population and other 


provisions of the peace treaty are carried out, 
both Arab countries and Israel shall agree to 
offer full citizenship rights to all persons within 
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their borders without discrimination as to re- 
ligion, ethnic origin, or personal background. 
Exit visas shall be available at all times, but no 
hardships shall be levied either as inducements 
to leave or to remain in a country. Appeal to the 
U. N. Neutral Commission or to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice shall be available for in- 
dividuals claiming grievance under this provision, 
and the nations involved agree to abide by de- 
cisions of that body. 


The present truce line between Israel and 
neighbors is the accidental result of where armies 
stood during a particular moment of fighting. It 
makes no sense. In one case it runs through the 
main street of a village—the homes on one side are 
in one country, those on the other in another. A 
man’s house has been cut off from his fig tree or his 
well; or his land has been cut off from the source of 
water which irrigated it. Many of the recent border 
incidents have grown out of situations which would 
be avoided if a more sensible border line were drawn. 

One item for border revision, going back to the 
line drawn by the British for their Palestine mandate 
puts the border not in the center of the Lake of 
Galilee or in the center of the Jordan River, but 
gives ten meters along the east bank or shore to the 
West side. Those on the east can look at the water, 
almost touch it—but they may be shot if they come 
to the water’s edge! 

A neutral commission of experts (not politicians) 
would probably suggest a border line not wholly 
acceptable to either Arabs or Israelis—because each 
side obviously wants much of the same territory. If 
the commission is made up of really dispassionate 
men, men of distinction and outstanding ability 
(men, for instance, like the Swedish economist and 
sociologist Gunnar Myrdal, now head of the U. N. 
Economic Commission for Europe), and if their work 
commends itself to the world for its fairness and rea- 
sonableness, it would have great weight even against 
opposition at points from both sides in the dispute. 

No easy solution will be found for many of the 
problems. The fait accompli at Jerusalem where in 
the new city the Israelis are building their capitol 
buildings, and the fact that “Jerusalem” is the focal 
point of the Jew’s sentimental attachment to Israel 
probably means that at least this much of Jerusalem 
would be a minimum condition of Israel’s acceptance 
of peace terms. A study of the actual topography of 
Jerusalem, moreover, indicates that a causeway to 
the Wailing Wall could be built to make possible 
access to it without a formal border crossing. This 
would not in the least interfere with the Arab control 
of Old Jerusalem. Access to holy places has been 
greatly emphasized in all discussion of peace terms. 
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The Core of the Arab World. 


The Wailing Wall is the most important “holy 
place” to which the Jews desire access. A concession 
to them at this point would probably make it easier 
for them to make concession to the Arabs at other 
points. 

The Neutral Commission might well lay down 
certain stipulations concerning peaceful transfer of 
population where border adjustment necessitates this. 
Such transfer is not easy, but as in the case of the 
Greek-Turkish transfers as part of the peace settle- 
ment there, they may prove the most expedient basis 
for peace in the long run. The enormous concentra- 
tion of Arab refugees in the Gaza strip is uneconomic 
whether the land goes to Israel or not (Egypt has 
said it does not want it). Most of the people there 
under any settlement must be resettled elsewhere. 
It is a concern of the world community that such 
transfer be arranged with sociological concern for the 
welfare of the people involved. 

Points two and three in the suggested list are of 
utmost importance. Intelligent Arab leaders con- 
cede that the existence of Israel must be recognized; 
that Israel is here to stay. But what keeps them 
from a willingness to deal with Israel is fear of fur- 
ther Israeli expansion. Statements by leading Zionists 
are quoted which give basis to this fear. Fear of the 
Israeli expansion is, as John Cogley, editor of Com- 
monwealth has said, the idee fixe in the minds of the 
Arabs. 

Similarly the Israelis live in constant fear of a 
“second round” of Arab attack, and they constantly 
quote statements by leading Arabs which indicate the 
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intention of driving the Israelis into the sea. Solemn 
declarations by both sides, backed up by a United 
Nations declaration and by the great powers are 
needed at this point. These declarations should be as 
formal and important as the famous Balfour Decla- 
ration. 

The problem of repatriation of the Arab refugees 
may not prove to be nearly as formidable as it has 
seemed. If in principle Israel will grant this right, 
probably very few Arabs will actually want to go 
back to a territory where conditions have changed 
and where, if they stay, they must become Israeli 
citizens. Especially will this be so if attractive ar- 
rangements for resettlement elsewhere are made. 

But Israeli agreement to the principle of repatria- 
tion is essential. It is primarily a question of morality 
and of basic justice. If peace is not based on morality 
and justice it cannot hope to stand. If resettlement 
is forced on the Arabs they will rebel against it and 
refuse it. If it is not forced upon them, but resettle- 
ment becomes the most expedient option of free men 
—and if at the same time other aspects of conflict be- 
tween Arabs and Israel are eased, the pressure for a 
complete return of all refugees to Israeli territory 
will certainly not be so great. Israel previously 
offered resettlement to a hundred thousand Arabs. 
The peace settlement might fix the number at that 
figure. 

One of the other aspects to be settled if this out- 
come is to be achieved is the matter of compensation 
for property which belonged to the Arabs. The fact 
that Israel has obtained and is now using indemnity 
from Western Germany but refuses to pay for actual 
property legally belonging to the Arabs, adds under- 
standably to the bitterness of the refugees—who 
meantime know that their property is being used by 
its new possessors, is being cut up and sold, or as is 
sometimes the case with Arab homes, is being de- 
stroyed that more modern dwellings may be built. 

It is said by some that the new state of Israel with 
its own refugee problem, has no economic resources 
for such payment as would be involved in just com- 
pensation to the Arabs. But the principle is so impor- 
tant, and peace in this area of the world is so urgent, 
that an international loan to Israel on easy long-term 
basis for this purpose might well be a part of the 
over-all settlement. Without agreement on the part 
of Israel to compensate the Arabs for property loss, 
no peace settlement can be reached. 


International funds must also be made available 
for developing water and power in the Jordon Valley 
and for resettlement and area development in Iraq 
and elsewhere among the Arab nations. A generous 
beginning has already been made by the United 
Nation funds set aside for this purpose—which up to 
now have not been used. This is a vital part of an 
over-all settlement and only waits upon resolving 
other aspects of the Arab-Israeli conflict. The failure 
of Eric Johnson’s mission, for example, was not a 
failure to achieve an acceptable economic and techni- 
cal formula satisfactory to both sides, but a failure 
rather to obtain the willingness on the part of both 
sides to work out such a formula together. 

When an over-all agreement is reached, it will 
naturally follow that peaceful economic and trade 
relations be resumed, that the Suez be opened to 
Israeli use, and that the boycott of Israel by the Arab 
nations will cease. The obvious profit to both sides 
of such arrangements, is a sad commentary on the 
irony of the present stalemate. 

It may not be necessary to spell out in the peace 
treaty, safeguards for minority peoples. Why should 
one area of the world be singled out with demands 
which should fall with equal moral weight every- 
where else in the world? But this is of particular im- 
portance here because one of the serious complaints 
of the Arabs relates to fair treatment for Arabs within 
Israel, and because the Balfour Declaration specifical- 
ly stipulated “. . . it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine.” This provision would also set a 
precedent which could then be used in other areas of 
the world, and it might give to the international 
Court a new significance and function. 

Such provisions as here suggested will doubtless be 
criticized by both Arabs and Israelis. Each side 1s 
likely to term them pro-the-other-side. Just settle- 
ment, however, must be neither pro-Arab or pro- 
Israeli. It should be pro-humanity. On both sides 
of the border people are suffering because there is no 
peace between Israel and the Arabs—hundreds of 
thousands are suffering. And our world suffers. No 
man is an island to himself; we all suffer because of 
this hurt to the world’s body. If there are better 
ways to heal the hurt, let us find them. These sug- 
gestions have been put forward in an effort to bring 
about healing. 
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The Democratization of Korea: From 


Idealism to Expediency 


Had open warfare not broken out in Korea, it is 
unlikely that that country would have been a focal 
point of American attention as the United States 
moved rapidly toward its new position of leadership 
in international affairs. Despite the fact, however, 
that the larger national states were making a more 
direct impression on the mental climate out of which 
American foreign policy grew, Korea was, even in the 
immediate past World War II period, already a 
microcosm of the foreign problems confronting or 
about to confront the United States in many parts 
of the world. 

In the first place, military arrangements made 
Korea one of the few areas of the world in which 
American and Russian occupation forces faced each 
other across a common border. The gradual harden- 
ing of the attitude of distrust of the two great powers 
toward each other was hardly calculated to assist in 
resolving the internal problems of Korea. In the 
second place, these internal problems were fairly 
typical of the situations in which the Western powers 
found themselves in relation to the conquered axis 
countries and the colonial areas of Africa and South- 
east Asia generally. Basically, this problem was one 
of constructing or reconstructing economic, social and 
political conditions conducive to democracy, so that 
the defeated colonial powers could move toward in- 
dependence and a position of equality relative to 
other nation-states. 

The difficulties which had to be overcome before 
these aims could be realized were so numerous and 
of such magnitude that only the most naively op- 
timistic observer could avoid a feeling of discourage- 
ment when contemplating them. Korea, with prac- 
tically no experience of democracy, with nearly half 
acentury of external, exploitative and completely au- 
thoritarian rule, and with its extremely limited eco- 
nomic, social and educational development, was a 
prototype of the newly liberated Southeastern Asian 
colonial state. Superimposed on these obstacles was 
the amorphous combination of an almost rabid desire 
on the part of Koreans for complete national sov- 
ereignty and a potentially revolutionary popular de- 
mand for economic reform. Unfortunately for the 
national states which had to deal with these prob- 
lems, the aspirations were fixed in the minds of Ko- 
reans in a rationalistic manner which caused them 
almost completely to ignore the practical necessities 
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required for their realization. The country possessed 
little historical experience in self government, no 
working popular political institutions, a limited tech- 
nological development, and few human resources 
either of a humanistically educated or a technocratic 
class. 

In the face of these difficulties, the United States 
agencies were to exhibit certain deficiencies which 
could not be remedied in the relatively short time in 
which definite steps toward policy formulation and 
implementation had to be taken. The traditional 
policy of avoiding foreign entanglements had con- 
tributed to there being a serious American inade- 
quacy both in knowledge of areas like Korea and in 
the personnel equipped to apply the needed know]l- 
edge to particular situations, an inadequacy which 
could not be remedied quickly even with the best will 
in the world. Clear evidence of this inadequacy was 
afforded in the fact that in the early occupation pe- 
riod the United States authorities tended to deal 
almost exclusively with English and Japanese speak- 
ing groups, whereas these groups were hardly rep- 
resentative of the indigenous situation. Taking for 
granted the social conditions underlying their own 
national democratic institutions, the political and 
military agencies of the United States were hardly 
prepared for the chaotic political environment into 
which they moved in the East. The general at- 
mosphere of consensus on broad issues which char- 
acterizes American parties was completely lacking in 
Korea; and in its absence some conception of the gen- 
eral interest had literally to be created. And the 
human material with which the authorities had to 
work in creating this consensus was more intractable 
than had been foreseen. Not only was the problem 
of communism a serious one, but the non-communist 
groups demonstrated none of the practical cohesive- 
ness that characterizes every-day politics in demo- 
cratic societies. Political party leadership was based 
on personal charisma rather than on a more complex 
relationship of personal abilities and broad issues set 
in an institutional framework, and the factional de- 
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Scene on Korea’s beautiful east coast shoreline. 


viations were so many and often so narrowly based 
that more than 150 different political parties have 
been operative in the country since World War II. 
The United States was summarily thrust into the 
middle of this situation in 1945, and the rapidity of 
changes in Korean political affairs since that time has 
meant that American operations in that area have 
been based far more often on expediency than on 
calculation. 

Two political parties, or more precisely, two 
political groups, were extant in Korea when General 
Hodge’s XXIV Corps landed there on September 
8, 1945. One was the Committee of Preparation for 
Korean Independence, or the People’s Republic, 
which had been created at the insistence of General 
Abé, the Japanese Governor of Korea, in anticipa- 
tion of the surrender and American occupation. Six 
hundred delegates of this group met in Seoul two 
days before the American landing. At this meeting 
the delegates drew up a statement of principles and 
elected the absent Dr. Syngman Rhee as president 
of the committee. Although the Committee included 
some Communists, it was heavily dominated by lib- 
eral and moderate elements. The program which it 
outlined reflected many of the internal problems of 
the country, and the consensus expressed by the 
group in presenting these issues augured well for the 
possibility of some political cohesion on domestic af- 
fairs. Included among these principles were: land re- 
form, appropriation of Japanese and native collabora- 
tors’ property, guarantee of civil liberties, equality of 
the sexes, nationalization of basic industries, an 
eighteen-year- old franchise, improved labor condi- 
tions, an educational program, creation of a volun- 
tary militia and reorganization of the police. 


The other organized political group in Korea in 
the Fall of 1945 was the Democratic Party, a party 
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which was composed for the most part of landlords, 
businessmen and governmental employees, many of 
whom had collaborated with the Japanese. This 
party was far more conservative than the Committee 
for the Preparation of Korean Independence; it ad- 
vocated, for example, continuation of the existing 
pattern of land-holding and the ultimate sale of large 
industries to private corporations. 

The American military forces attempted to adopt 
a gradualistic approach during the earliest days of 
occupation; in fact, the orders under which General 
Hodge operated required him to maintain Japanese 
officials temporarily in office until some determina- 
tion could be made of the body of Koreans with 
whom the Americans would work initially. This 
move was ill-advised from two standpoints: in the 
first place it led to such protests from the Koreans 
that it had to be abandoned almost immediately, and 
in the second place it meant that the Americans 
pointedly ignored the Committee of Preparation for 
Korean Independence, thereby indirectly influencing 
the breakup of the Committee, which had been a 
cohesive organization most representative of the gen- 
eral attitude of the Korean people. When it became 
apparent that the Americans were not going to work 
closely with the Committee, many of that group’s 
moderates withdrew to form or enter into splinter 
party organizations which more closely approximated 
their thinking on detailed matters. So, when, in Oc- 
tober, the Military Government Headquarters re- 
quired political parties to register, a total of fifty- 
four separate organizations were entered on the lists. 

The Americans did cooperate more extensively 
with the Democratic Party. Most of the National 
Advisory Council of Koreans, which was created on 
October 5, 1945, was drawn from the leadership of 
this party and, since the Council in turn nominated 
the members of the related provincial advisory coun- 
cils, the Democratic party was of paramount influence 
in deciding who should have access to the ear of the 
occupation authorities. 

The American military government turned its at- 
tention more closely to Dr. Rhee when he returned 
to Korea on October 17, 1945. Rhee refused the 
proffered presidency of the Committee of Prepara- 
tion for Korean Independence and formed his own 
National Society for the Realization of Independ- 
ence, thus implicitly indicating what he was later to 
make explicit—that his was a personal following and 
not an institutionalized party. From that time for- 
ward Rhee was able to play skillfully upon the in- 
tense desire of the Koreans for independence and 
unity to the benefit of his own concepts of govern- 
mental organization. The four-power trusteeship 
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proposal which was contained in the Moscow Decla- 
ration of December, 1945, particularly fostered his 
development of a nationalistic appeal in opposition to 
that proposal and enabled him to use the Commu- 
nists, who supported the trusteeship idea, as a focal 
point of attack. Rhee became a dual symbol: to the 
Americans he gradually became the most intransigent 
opponent of communism in Korea, and to large num- 
bers of Koreans he became a personal embodiment of 
the struggle for national autonomy. 

In the meantime, the South Korean Communists 
split off completely from the other political groups 
and formed their own Democratic People’s Front, 
which refused all overtures to common participation 
with the Americans and other Korean parties in plan- 
ning for future self-government of the country. At 
this point the American military government at- 
tempted to divest itself of complete attachment to 
Rhee by lending its support to Kim Kiusic, who 
headed the moderate National Revolutionary Party 
and whose patriotic nationalism was combined with 
more concern for extensive internal economic reform 
than Rhee exhibited. The disparate nature of the 
liberal non-communist parties and the increasing 
tensions between the United States and Russia, how- 
ever, were handicaps to these attempts to work with 
a more broadly representative group than that which 
Rhee headed. 

With the obvious breakdown in United States- 
Soviet talks on Korean independence in June 1946, 
the occupation authorities decided to proceed to the 
election of an Interim Legislative Council in South 
Korea. This agency, which was to consist of forty- 
five elective delegates (most of them indirectly 
elected) and forty-five delegates appointed by Gen- 
eral Hodge, was to be advisory only. For the last 
time a concerted effort was made by the moderate 
and liberal parties to coalesce in opposition to Rhee’s 
conservative National Society. The attempt to offset 
Rhee was made by Kim Kiusic and Lyuh Woon 
Heung, former leader of the Committee of Prepara- 
tion for Korean Independence. It failed completely 
when Communist-inspired riots were followed by 
wholesale arrests, with many of those arrested being 
followers of Kim and Lyuh. Lyuh himself was later 
assassinated, and his murderer was never appre- 
hended. The election of the Interim Council was a 
victory for the right wing conservative groups, 
Rhee’s party gaining fourteen and the Democratic 
Party fifteen of the forty-five elective seats. 

By this election Rhee emerged as the effective 
leader of the South Korean representatives who 
were to deal with the United States authorities. In 
an effort to solidify this leadership, Rhee indicated 
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through his aide Kim Koo on March 2, 1947 that he 
was the leader of a true South Korean government 
rather than of a mere advisory assembly. Although 
this idea was rejected by the occupation leaders, the 
failure of the second series of talks between the 
United States and Russia on Korean unification and 
independence enabled Rhee once again to exploit 
nationalistic feelings and to demand elections for the 
establishment of an independent Korea, even if it 
were to mean splitting the country. 

In February 1948, the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea finally made the decision to 
hold elections in such parts of Korea as were “accessi- 
ble.” The election was held on May 10, 1948, and 
92 per cent of the eligible South Koreans voted. 
Rhee’s party won 54 seats, the Democratic Party 29, 
the independents 91 (50 of whom were communists 
and 35, rightists), while 24 seats went to the lesser 
parties. A combination of the most conservative 
groups gave Rhee a small but definite majority in 
the national assembly, which elected him Speaker on 
May 31. The final step in consolidating Rhee’s pow- 
er was made by the thirty-man constitutional com- 
mittee which he appointed. The constitution drafted 
by the Committee provided for a unicameral legisla- 
ture, and for a cabinet which would be responsible to 
the president, Rhee, rather than to the assembly. 
With this institutionalization of Rhee’s power in full 
effect, the Republic of Korea assumed control of gov- 
ernmental affairs in South Korea on August 15, 
1948, even though the occupation did not end at that 
time. 

In Korea, as in other parts of the world with simi- 
lar problems, the United States has not always felt 
at ease about the outcome of its efforts at political re- 
construction. Although beginning always with the 
idea of satisfying local aspirations to autonomy and 
economic reform and of simultaneously assisting in 
the development of democratic institutions, the Unit- 
ed States has all too often ended in a necessitarian al- 
liance with whatever anti-communist leader achieved 
success in the local internal struggle for power. In 
this struggle the moderate and liberal parties, which 
seem logically to provide the best hope for consensus 
on general issues and for the orderly attainment of 
the aims of the society, are nearly always removed 
from the forefront of political action, either through 
their own dissolving into minor factions because of 
lack of support or by their being squeezed out in the 
bitter fight between the extreme right with its na- 
tionalistic appeal and the extreme left with its uto- 
pian promises of economic beterment. Although Ko- 
rean independence in the American area of occupa- 
tion has been established and been subsequently de- 
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fended against armed aggression and although Ko- 
rean nationalistic aspirations have been satisfied to 
some extent, neither the conditions for a really free 
and democratic society nor the latent demands for 
economic and social reforms have been satisfied. It 
can only be hoped that here and in other areas where 











American influence is predominant, the means will 
be found by which John Stuart Mill’s conception of 
national assumption of responsibility for educating 
formerly subject political units to the point at which 
representative government can prevail may be 
realized. 


National Studies on International 


Organization 


A unique experiment in international cooperation 
for the purpose of scholarly inquiry is being carried 
forward in twenty-three countries as a result of an 
initiative taken by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, with headquarters in New York. 

Since the birth of the United Nations, the Car- 
negie Endowment, on the basis of program decisions 
made by its distinguished Board of Trustees, has 
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The Carnegie Endowment International Center, United Nations Plaza at 
46th St. It also houses offices of a number of non-profit organizations 
concerned with international affairs and human welfare. 
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BY LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 


A participant in the Dumbarton Oaks Conversa- 
tions and the San Francisco Conference which or- 
ganized the United Nations. Now an official of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


been pursuing program objectives which reflect two 
major assumptions about the road to peace: (a) that 
some form of organized international cooperation, 
such as the United Nations, is here to stay and 
(b) that, at the present stage of thinking in the 
world, the United Nations or an organization very 
much like it is an essential means for maintaining 
international peace with justice. 

Proceeding from these assumptions, the Endow- 
ment has initiated a program of studying interna- 
tional organizations and beyond that the basic as- 
sumptions which underlie them in order to improve 
the analytical tools and reservoir of information 
available for public understanding and government 
decision making. 

One of the first facts which confronted the En- 
dowment’s Trustees was Article 109, Paragraph 3, 
of the United Nations Charter. This article provides 
that the question of having a conference to review 
the United Nations Charter must appear on the 
agenda of the United Nations General Assembly at 
its tenth annual meeting —that is, the meeting in 
1955 —unless such a conference has already been 
held before that time. This provision reflects the dis- 
satisfaction, even at the time of the San Francisco 
Conference, of some of the original members of the 
United Nations with some of the basic provisions of 
the Charter. It made it certain that consideration 
would have to be given to some of the basic kinds of 
questions in which the Endowment was interested. 

The Endowment’s trustees and staff were aware 
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that whatever meaning Article 109, Paragraph 3 
might have —that is, whether or not there would 
even be a conference to review the Charter and what 
kinds of changes in the United Nations might be 
possible — would depend, at some stage, on the posi- 
tions which member governments decided to take. 
The United Nations can do no more than register 
the consensus of national points of view. Therefore, 
and because other kinds of research were already 
underway in the United States, the Endowment set 
out to stimulate private studies, carried out by na- 
tionals of the countries concerned, of national experi- 
ence and interests in the United Nations and other 
international organizations. 


There were several objectives specifically in mind. 
For one thing, such serious private study would ad- 
vance national thinking and assist national govern- 
ments in considering the important issues which 
Charter change might involve. At the same time, 
such study would provide valuable non-governmen- 
tal backstopping for governments. Secondly, the 
project would stimulate new kinds of research activi- 


ties in countries where they had not previously’ 


existed. Finally, the project would permit an ex- 
change across national boundaries of national points 
of view, thus broadening the international basis of 
understanding about international organization and 
also helping governments around the world in their 
planning for the Charter review question. 


Consequently, the Endowment has instituted 
genuinely cooperative arrangements with private 
individuals and organizations in the following coun- 
tries: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Indonesia, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
West Germany and Yugoslavia. The Carnegie En- 
dowment itself has made special arrangements in this 
country for comparable studies of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Among the organizations are 
such internationally renowned institutions as the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs in London 
and the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. At the 
other end of the scale, are the brand-new institutes 
of international affairs in Indonesia and Brazil, for 
both of which this study is the first activity under- 
taken. In all, they comprise a highly diverse set of 
institutions, including a non-governmental group 
specially created for this purpose in Yugoslavia. 


The purpose of each study, broadly speaking, is to 
examine and set forth the national interests of each 
of the countries in which the study is going forward 
as seen by the study group. The methods vary among 
the different groups. In the main, however, the 
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conclusions concerning national interests were to be 
reached by way of an examination of the policies 
actually followed by governments in international 
organizations and, secondly, of public opinion toward 
them. The facts about government policy and public 
opinion provide the data on which judgments can be 
based as to how the national interests have been 
served by participation in international organizations. 
The studies are based on an extensive outline which 
was prepared by the Carnegie Endowment. Never- 
theless, the different studies will reflect national 
viewpoints not only in the substance of their reports 
but also in the selection of ground to be covered. 
The technique of the study varies from one country 
to the next. The pattern preferred by the Endow- 
ment, which has been followed in a number of cases, 
was to have a serious study group of informed and 
authoritative people, chosen from a wide range of 
occupations, political affiliations and fields of experi- 
ence, meeting regularly to review the research find- 
ings of one or more mature and serious scholars. 
However, national conditions vary and in some cases 
the emphasis has been heavier on the role of the 
study group and in others it has been on the research 
of the scholar. In each case, the cost of the enterprise 
is borne jointly by the cooperating institutions and 
the Carnegie Endowment in accordance with agreed- 
upon formulas which reflect the special national con- 
ditions in each case. The purpose of this cost-sharing 
arrangement was not only to stretch over a great 
many countries a relatively modest Endowment 
budget for the project but also to ensure that the 
cooperating institutions would have a financial stake 
in the results. Although the Endowment has pro- 
vided most of the needed funds out of its own 
budget, it received a helpful grant from the Ford 
Foundation which, by supplementing the amount 
available, made possible both more extensive and 
better coverage. 


The results of the project will be many and di- 
verse. Many of them could not be predicted at the 
outset of the project. In Chile, for example, the 
directors of the Chilean project, working at the Uni- 
versity of Chile in Santiago, have used the project as 
the fulcrum for a campaign to educate large seg- 
ments of the public about the United Nations and 
Chile’s interest in it. In Turkey, university students 
have spent part of their annual vacations carrying out 
surveys of village opinion on the United Nations in 
their home towns. In Japan, the study has stimu- 
lated a whole new set of interests in serious research 
which will be continued into the future. 


One form which the results will take will be a 
series of national volumes which will be published 
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by the Manhattan Publishing Company for the Car- 
negie Endowment. It is hoped that the first of these 
will appear by the end of 1954 and that the last in 
the series will have emerged by early 1956. The 
capstone on the series will be two studies to be pre- 
pared by Robert Maclver, Professor Emeritus at 
Columbia University, and Maurice Bourquin, Pro- 
fessor of International Public Law at the University 
of Geneva. These studies will be analyses, based on 


Albert Schweitzer, 





the individual experience and knowledge of the two 
authors, of the lessons to be derived from the na- 
tional volumes. These analyses will tell whether or 
not there are common meeting grounds for the views 
which national groups have of their national self- 
interest. It is this area of consensus among national 
views which will be the most significant indicator of 
the state of international organization and of the 
prospects for its future development. 


Winner of the Nobel Peace Prize 





Albert Schweitzer 
Courtesy of the Beacon Press 


A native of Kayserburg, Alsace, a medical mission- 
ary in Africa, and a great humanitarian, Albert 
Schweitzer* was chosen by the Nobel Committee to 
receive the Peace Prize for 1952. Unable at that 
time to go to Oslo it was not until November 4, 1954 
that he delivered his speech of acceptance. 

Schweitzer was the son of an Evangelical pastor in 
a town which was predominantly Catholic. He was 
always a student, was drawn to music, particularly 
organ music in which he excelled as an organist and 
also in building and repairing organs. But under and 
over all his special interests the young man yearned 
over those who suffer unrelieved from disease, espe- 
cially preventable disease. He became deeply in- 
terested in African natives of the jungles. When 
asked why he was drawn to Africa he said: 


*See also Book Review. Page 25. 
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How did that [becoming a doctor in Africa] come about? | 
had read about the physical miseries of the natives in the virgin 
forests; | had heard about them from the missionaries, and the 
more I thought about it the stranger it seemed to me that we 
Europeans trouble ourselves so little about the great humanitarian 
task which offers itself to us in far-off lands. 

It is unthinkable that we civilized peoples should keep for our- 
selves alone the wealth of means for fighting sickness, pain and 
death which science has given us. 


Dr. Schweitzer in fact gained his greatest renown 
in relinquishing an almost certain prospect of fame. 
At the age of 31 he gave up what promised to be a 
brilliant academic and musical career in order to de- 
vote his life to healing. Seven years were devoted to 
the study of medicine before he felt himself equipped 
for the service which called him. 

He received his medical degree in 1913, when he 
and his wife, who had become a nurse to help in the 
work, sailed for French Equatorial Africa and began 
the monumental work at Lambarene. Interned by the 
French during World War I, he went back to his 
laboriously constructed hospital to continue his work 
when the war was over. 

Meanwhile his scholarly work went on, by study- 
ing often during late night hours. 

Regarded as an authority on Goethe, Schweitzer 
made his only trip to the United States to deliver the 
main address at the Goethe Bicentennial Convocation 
and Music Festival at Aspen, Colorado, in the sum- 
mer of 1949. He was at that time awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws by the University of 
Chicago. 
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Of his books, “The Philosophy of Civilization” 
published in 1923, gave as the clue to his thinking, 
Reverence for Life. This principle has inspired him 
continually. 

When Dr. Schweitzer finally on November 4, 
1954 was able to give his address of acceptance of the 
Peace Prize, he made then an impassioned plea for 
peace. Excerpts, translated from the French, follow: 

“Historic realities have not been sufficiently recog- 
nized in dealing with the problems born of victory, 
and that which is just and utilitarian has been neg- 
lected.” 

“Hundreds of thousands of prisoners and deported 
persons are waiting to be able to return to their 
homes; others condemned unjustly by foreign pow- 
ers are awaiting their release, not to mention the 
numerous other wrongs waiting to righted.” 

“Tn the name of all those who are suffering in the 
cause of peace, I beseech the nations to take the first 
step on this new path.” 

“Historic reality is trampled upon when two peo- 
ples have concurrent historic claims on the same 
country and only the claim of one people is admitted. 
The title that two peoples may bring to bear on the 
same territory in Europe can never have more than 
a relative value since both peoples are in effect im- 
migrants.” 

“For every example of a war improving civiliza- 
tion there are others to prove the contrary.” 

“Man has developed into superman. Technical 
progress has made him so. But superman suffers 
from a deadly imperfection in his spirit. His spirit 
has not risen to correspond with his possession of 
superhuman force.” 

“We can no longer avoid the question about the 
future of humanity. We must pull ourselves loose 
from our sluggishness and apply our wills toward 
the coming of an era where war will be out of the 
question. Why? The spirit alone has the power to 





bring peace. The power of the spirit was demon- 
strated during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies when it lifted the people of Europe out of the 
Middle Ages and put an end to superstitution, witch 
trials and tortures. The spirit subsequently lost its 
force because in the new role born of scientific re- 
search there was no foothold for its ethical char- 
acter.” 

“The spirit is not dead, however. It merely lives 
in isolation and will again rise triumphant.” 

“May those who hold in their hands the fate of 
peoples take to heart the words of the Apostle Paul, 
‘If it be possible, so far as it depends on you, live 
in peace with every man.’” 

“These words are not only for individuals but also 
for Nations. May they, in their efforts to maintain 
peace go to the extreme limit of that which is possible 
in order to give the spirit time to grow and act.” 

On January 14, 1955, Albert Schweitzer cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday. Hundreds of con- 
gratulatory letters from all over the world were sent 
to him in Lambarene, including one from U. S. Sec- 
retary of State, Dulles. A group of Americans made 
a “birthday pilgrimage” to his jungle hospital. This 
was sponsored by the World Parliament of Religions. 
A memorial celebration was held in Boston by affili- 
ates of the Albert Schweitzer Fellowship—an or- 
ganization devoted to the support of his medical and 
humanitarian work. 

Among the numerous revealing extracts from Dr. 
Schweitzer’s works the following seems fundamental 
in his philosophy. 

“Reverence for life . . . does not allow the scholar to live for 
his science alone, even if he is very useful to the community 
in so doing. It does not permit the artist to exist only for his 
art, even if he gives inspiration to many by its means. It refuses 
to let the business man imagine that he fulfills all legitimate 
demands in the course of his business activities. It demands 
from all that they should sacrifice a portion of their own lives 
for others.” 


M,$.Carth 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Personally 1 shudder to think what might have happened in 
1947 if there had not been a U.N., and I believe that if the 
organization can be kept alive two or three more years, it may 
become virtually impossible for another “shooting war” to break 
out within our lifetime. By then the nations of the world will 
be committed to so many different projects designed to alleviate 
international pressures and to prevent armed conflicts that “red 
tape” alone will bind their fretful hands. This is my own 
personal belief based, I will admit, on hope and faith in the 
peoples of the world but not on wishful thinking. Criticism of 
U.N. comes easily, while reports of its good work and unspec- 
tacular progress get buried somewhere near the classified-ad sec- 


tions. 


Hersert V. Evatr of Australia 





After Ten Years 


We have learned a lot about the Untied Nations in 
the past nine years. We have learned the hard fact 
that the “cold war” has altered the way in which the 
United Nations, as a body, can carry out certain of its 
responsibilities. It is a mark of the vitality of the 
United Nations and the flexibility of the Charter that 
the Organization has still been able to function effec- 
tively. This is especially true with respect to its ob- 
ligations to deal with acts of aggression and provide 
for collective security against any aggressor. 

The United Nations did not permit its collective 
security functions to go by default when the Com- 
munists committed their aggression in Korea. To be 
sure, there were shortcomings and disappointments 
on how the burden of collective action was shared. 
Nevertheless, aggression was stopped and global con- 
flict was avoided. The Korean action is a warning to 
the Communists that aggression will not go unchal- 
lenged. 

We do not intend to discard the United Nations as 
a bulwark against aggression merely because the 
Communists have presented us with a set of circum- 
stances different from those envisaged at San Fran- 
cisco. We are determined to keep on trying to build, 
under the framework of the United Nations, a col- 
lective security system that will work. 

The last nine years—or perhaps I should say, the 
first nine years—have also taught us the difficulties of 
translating into reality the high hopes of the found- 
ers of the United Nations. 

The United Nations has scored significant successes 
and accomplishments far beyond anything that its 
predecessor, the League of Nations, was able to reg- 
ister. But we have learned not to expect too much 
too suddenly in the way of solutions to complex 
world problems. Nor are we thrown into despair or 
disillusionment when success is not immediate. Here 
too, we are determined to get at these world problems 
on a continuing basis and to stay with them until some 
measure of success is achieved. As President Eisen- 
hower put it just the other day, we do not cease in 
our efforts in cancer research or abolish the laboratory 
merely because we have not yet attained success. 

An example in point is the recent meeting on dis- 
armament in London. This is yet another try to bring 
success out of previous impasse. We cannot abandon 
attempts at disarmament merely because, in our 
view, the responsibility for the present stalemate rests 
squarely on the USSR. We are determined to con- 
tinue to try to make progress towards an effective and 
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Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs 


safeguarded system of disarmament under the United 
Nations. There should be more talk about the op- 
portunity that the United Nations gives us to con- 
tinue these efforts and less focusing on the slow pace 
of progress to date. 

Another example is what has happened since the 
President made his historic Atoms for Peace pro- 
posal in December of 1953. The President’s proposal 
had an electrifying effect everywhere. It gave people 
new hope. 

The problem since then has been to bring the 
President’s idea to fruition through international co- 
operation. This has been a slow and painstaking proc- 
ess. Although the President’s proposal captured the 
imagination and spirit of peoples of the world, the 
Soviet Union at first showed little or no interest. 
However, we were determined to bring to mankind 
the peaceful benefits of the President’s proposal de- 
spite the Soviet attitude. This is too important a 
matter to permit one nation to prevent its develop- 
ment. We therefore started negotiations with other 
States concerning preliminary plans for an effective 
international organization to harness the atom for 
peace. 

At the ninth session of the General Assembly an- 
other forward step was taken. We announced we were 
ready to move ahead with other like-minded nations 
with or without the USSR. Ambassador Lodge an- 
nounced that the United States was immediately set- 
ting aside 100 kg of fissionable material as our first 
contribution to the international program and the 
United Kingdom followed up with an additional 20 
kg. The result was that the Soviets quickly associated 
themselves with the General Assembly resolution en- 
dorsing President Eisenhower’s plan. The General 
Assembly also called for the convening of an inter- 
national technical conference, which will be held in 
August of this year in Geneva under the aegis of the 
United Nations. Here again the Soviets found it 
necessary to indicate their willingness to participate, 
and in the past month they played a part in working 
out the detailed plans and agenda for the conference. 

So here we see another case where, through patient 
effort, impressive developments are occurring inter- 
nationally in the field of atomic energy—advances 
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to millions. 

Let me give you another example of our deter- 
mination to use the United Nations to resolve a diffi- 
cult issue. Today the United Nations is directly con- 
cerned with bringing about a cease-fire in and around 
the Chinese off-shore islands. You will recall that 
the President, in his recent Congressional message, 
said that the United States would welcome action by 
the United Nations which might bring an end to ac- 
tive hostilities in the area. Subsequently, the United 
States supported the initiative of the New Zealand 
Government in bringing this matter to the Security 
Council. The Chinese Communists flatly rejected the 
invitation of the Security Council to come to discuss 
the problem. 

Because the United Nations has not somehow dis- 
posed of the problem at a single stroke, there is a 
tendency to disregard the kind of contribution United 
Nations actions can make in this type of case. But 
what it has already done has served these useful 
purposes. 


1. In cooperating to bring the matter before the 
United Nations Security Council we have made it 
clear that the United States’ purpose is a peaceful 
purpose. We have endorsed and wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the New Zealand proposal that a cease-fire be 
arranged in the off-shore islands. And we have stated 
that our objective in this matter, as in all interna- 
tional disputes, is a settlement by peaceful means. 
Our attitude gives the lie to Communist propagan- 
dists who describe America’s action in the China 
coastal area as “aggression” and “imperialism.” 

2. The United Nations action has equally exposed 
Chinese Communist intentions. By asking the Chi- 
nese Communists to come to the Security Council to 
discuss the matter, the Security Council gave them an 
opportunity to cooperate in a peaceful settlement. 
They chose instead to react by renewed aggressive 
assertions of their determination to gain control of 
Formosa and the Pescadores. Thus the world can 
judge who is the potential aggressor in this instance. 

3. The Security Council proceedings have high- 
lighted once again the contempt of the Chinese Com- 


munists for world opinion and the United Nations. 


The contemptuous refusal of the Chinese Commu- 
nists to state their case in the United Nations is an- 
other in the long list of episodes which seems to us to 
justify the continued exclusion of Chinese Commu- 
nist representatives from United Nations bodies. 

I would ask you to contrast this attitude with our 
own. Ever since 1950 we have been the target of re- 
peated Communist charges that the United States 
Was engaged in aggression in Formosa. We have 


never refused to debate these charges, baseless as they 
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which can in the not too distant future bring benefits 


were and are. We have welcomed free discussion of 
them. 

4. The United Nations action is an important ele- 
ment in preserving free world unity. The proposal 
for a cease-fire represents common ground on which 
all free nations can stand. It is no secret that we do 
not see eye to eye with all of our Allies on our aspects 
of the China problem. But we do all agree that our 
differences should be talked out, and we are all 
united in insisting that hostilities must stop. 

5. Finally, the United Nations has a continuing 
role in this matter. As Secretary Dulles said last 
week, the attitude of the Chinese Communists to- 
wards the Security Council “has not ended the re- 
sponsibility of that body which, by the Charter, has 
the primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace and security.” Sir Anthony Eden has said that 
this is perhaps the most complicated diplomatic issue 
he has ever faced. You do not reach solutions of such 
complex issues overnight. The United Nations action 
leaves the door open for future negotiations, in a 
United Nations body or under the aegis of the United 
Nations, should the Chinese Communists become 
convinced that negotiation is the better way. 

From this brief account, I think you will agree 
that the Security Council has been useful. It con- 
tinues to offer a sound means for peaceful negotiation, 
for dealing with crucial situations with more patience 
and more chance of success than would otherwise be 
the case if the United Nations did not exist. In the 
kind of world in which we live today, we know that 
there can be no easy answers, that many times we are 
confronted only with one of several unappealing 
choices—many times with half answers, many times 
with half solutions, rarely with the ideal one. The 
fact that results are often undramatic is not because 
of any inherent weakness in the Organization but 
rather because of the complex nature of international 
problems. We must remember that essentially the 
United Nations is a permanent conference of sover- 
eign states. It follows therefore that its methods must 
be methods of persuasion, discussion and agreement. 

We must also keep in perspective the nature and 
variety of functions which are performed by the 
United Nations. Much of this work attracts little at- 
tention from day to day. Cumulatively, however, it 
is of the utmost importance in fostering the habit of 
cooperation, in overcoming national and racial preju- 
dices, and in equalizing access to technical knowledge 
so essential to the development and stability of un- 
der-developed economies. This work is being con- 
ducted in many countries steadily and quietly and 
with little or none of the cold war overtones that 
mark events in the international political arena. 

For example, these past few weeks the headlines 
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have focused on the Chinese off-shore islands—the 
Tachens, Quemoy and the Matsus. But how many 
of us have seen even in small print any reference to 
the Maldive Islands? These are a group of coral 
islands in the Indian Ocean that were hit by a de- 
structive hurricane which created a critical food short- 
age. Within a short time aid from the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund was on its way to help 10,000 
children facing possible starvation in this emergency. 

Looking back over the last nine years, I think we 
can agree that the United Nations enters its tenth 
year with a good record of accomplishment and prog- 
ress. The United Nations is not a perfect instrument 
and can never bring the millennium. It does, how- 
ever, provide us with a basis for collective security. 
It has an important peacemaking role. It gives us a 
forum for United States views. It enables us to lay 
bare the Communist record before the bar of world 
opinion. It is attacking the root causes of war by help- 


Leaders for Peace 





ing to improve economic and social conditions. It has 
demonstrated flexibility in a period of unprecedented 
difficulties in international relations. It has exercised 
a moderating influence on the divisive forces of the 
cold war. It has earned for itself a very extensive 
popular support. With such continued support, I be- 
lieve we can look ahead to the next ten years of the 
United Nations with restrained but firm optimism. 

Let me conclude with this one thought: The essen- 
tial ingredient to continued wide public support for 
the United Nations is understanding—understanding 
of what it is supposed to do, how it does it, and what 
it can do and what it cannot be expected to do. Its 
accomplishments in dealing with world issues are not 
liable to be spectacular or of a kind that immediately 
command wide popular acclaim. The essential thing 
is that the United Nations does play its important 
role in these matters and that this role be under- 
stood. 


in the American Peace Society 
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CALVIN ELLIS STOWE 


Born in Natick, Mass., April 26, 1802, the son of 
Samuel and Hepzibah Bigelow Stow, Calvin Ellis 
lost his father at the age of six. The family was left 
in straitened circumstances and when the boy was 
twelve he was apprenticed to a papermaker. 

Calvin early showed an aptitude for learning and 
prepared for college in Gorham Academy, Maine. 
In 1820 he entered Bowdoin College and graduated 
in 1824, Valedictorian of his class. One of his class- 
mates was Franklin Pierce, later President of the 
United States. In the class above him was William 
Pitt Fessenden, later Secretary of the U.S. Treasury. 

After graduation Stowe, (who had now added a 
final e to his name) remained a year at Bowdoin as 
Librarian. Then in 1825 he entered Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. The following year he became 
editor of the Boston Recorder and did some translat- 
ing from Hebrew and Latin. In 1831 he was called 
to Dartmouth as Professor of Greek. 

The following year he married Elizabeth Tyler, 
who lived only two years after their wedding. 
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In 1833 he accepted the chair of Biblical Litera- 
ture at Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
While there he became interested in the improve- 
ment of the common schools, and through his influ- 
ence the College of Teachers was founded. 

It was at about this time that he wrote William 
Ladd, “I preached on Peace in the chapel of the 
Seminary on the last Sabbath in December.” He also 
reported that at a meeting on the following evening 
the “Peace Society of Walnut Hills, Ohio” was or- 
ganized. 

The same year, 1835, he became a Director of the 
American Peace Society, a position which he held 
until 1844, when he became a Vice-President, retain- 
ing that post until his health began to fail years 
later, in 1863. 

In 1836 he was commissioned by the State of Ohio 
to study the Schools of parts of Europe, especially 
Russia and Prussia. 

The resulting report, especially of the Russian 
schools under the Czar, was startlingly modern in 
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outlook. Elementary and private schools, parish 
schools and gymnasia were surveyed. Among the 
ideas (still modern) which Stowe found in Russia, 
were — few students to a teacher, especially in Uni- 
versities. Frequent meetings of educators were advo- 
cated; women teachers were encouraged; foreign 
teachers welcomed in some branches; pensions pro- 
vided, and teachers were to be sent abroad to study 
at public expense. “Who will not exclaim,” he said, 
“Well done, cold, semi-barbarous, despotic Russia!” 
In Prussia he concentrated on Military schools. 

Stowe’s report, “Elementary Instruction in Eu- 
rope” was published in 1837, put into every school 
district in Ohio, and reprinted by the legislatures of 
Massachusetts, Michigan and other states. In Penn- 
sylvania it was published in both German and Eng- 
lish. 

In the year 1836 Stowe married Harriet Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of the President of the Seminary, 
Lyman Beecher. Of this marriage she said later in 
a letter, “I was married to a man rich in Greek, 
and Hebrew, Latin and Arabic, and, alas, rich in 
nothing else!” 

They remained in Cincinnati till 1850 when he 
was called back to Bowdoin for two years, after 
which he accepted the chair of Sacred Literature at 
Andover. 


Dr. Stowe fortunately had no prejudice against 
women authors. Indeed in one of his letters to his 
wife he said, “It is just as I told you. God has writ- 
ten it in His book that you must be a literary woman. 
. .. You must, therefore, make all your calculations 
to spend the rest of your life with your pen.” In 
1852 Harriet Beecher Stowe published the first edi- 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Calvin Stowe was a large man with a patriarchal 
beard; he was gentle, tolerant and humorous, but a 
child in financial and practical matters. He was a 
born story teller and furnished his wife with many 
character descriptions from his own memory. 

A homely, domestic picture of him is revealed in a 
sentence from a letter written by Mrs. Stowe. “You 
would laugh,” 
gravely marching the little troop in their night- 
gowns, up to bed, tagging after them as he says, ‘like 
an old hen after a flock of ducks.’” 

Not only a student, proficient in many languages, 
Calvin Stowe really loved many of the classics and 
always carried about with him a Greek Testament 
and Dante’s Divine Comedy. They were under his 
pillow during his last illness. He died August 22, 
1866 at the age of 84. 


she said, “to see him in his spectacles 
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NikoLat BULGANIN 

Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, who on February 8 became Premier 
of the Soviet Union, was born sixty years ago in the historic 
city on the Volga now known as Gorky but called for seven cen- 
turies Nizhni Novgorod. Caught up in the stream of revolu- 
tionary activity as a youth, he became a Bolshevik before the No- 
vember Revolution. For four years he served in the secret police, 
developing a mastery of the sinister arts of the Cheka. Next 
Bulganin served in the organization charged with economic de- 
velopment and planning, at the same time obtaining a technical 
education. He next seems to have veered toward the military 
establishment as a political commissar, with only very casual 
training in the military art. Ever since 1944 he has been the 
political boss of the Soviet armed forces, serving under a variety 
of titles and at times under no title at all. His position in the 
Politburo was an adequate base for the power he exercised. 
Now following the sudden resignation of the Premier, on the 
nomination of Khrushchev, he finds himself in the post held 
successively by Lenin, Stalin and Malenkov. 


Nixira KHrusHCHEV 
Nikita Khrushchev, a year Bulganin’s senior, has been an 
active Bolshevik since the year of the Revolution. His early 
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activities centered in the Ukraine where after participating in 
the Ukrainian civil war, he conducted mass deportations and 
bloody purges. In the Second World War, he directed the 
guerillas who spread destruction in the track of the German 
Army carrying out the scorched earth policy. After the war, the 
Ukraine once again claimed Khrushchev’s attention and he un- 
dertook the post-war reorganization of the area. His success here 
brought him charge of all Soviet agriculture. From this vantage 
point he moved into the secretaryship of the central Committee 
of the Communist Party, a position normally second only to that 
of the Premier but in times of political shifts really the key 
position in the Soviet Union, Of this there could be no better 
illustration, than the recent Malenkov-Bulganin change with 
Khrushchev apparently calling the numbers. 


Jose Antontio REMon 

Jose Antontio Remon, President of Panama, was forty-six years 
old at the time of his assassination on January 2. An affable man, 
familiarly known as “Chichi,” he had served as the highly popu- 
lar head of the republic for a year and eight months. Assuming 
power after a period of considerable turbulence (there had been 
five presidents in the four years preceding), Remon gave to 
Panama a period of unusual prosperity and constructive develop- 
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ment. As police chief he had had a role in making and break- 
ing Presidents, but as President he had shown marked ability. 
Not only did he stand well with his own people, but he was held 
in high esteem in Washington and relations between the two 
countries were in a most favorable state. His assassination was 
but the beginning of a sensational sequence of events including 
the implication of his successor, Jose Ramon Guizado, in the 
assassination, the removal of Guizado and the succession of 
Ricardo Arias to the presidential office. From a state of unusual 
tranquility, Panama has ben thrown into the gravest political 
confusion. 


Georci K. ZHuKov 


Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, who has become the new Soviet 
Minister of Defense, is now fifty-eight years old. Born in 
Kaluga Province, of peasant origin, he was conscripted into the 
old Imperial Army in 1915, joining the Red Army and the 
Communist Party at the time of the Revolution. Holding his 
first commission in the cavalry, he turned to the mechanized 











WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 





forces and was graduated from the senior officer’s school. The 
purges of twenty years ago removed much of the high com- 
mand of the Army and gave many younger officers, among them 
Zhukov, a chance to forge ahead rapidly. His successes in Outer 
Mongolia in 1939 were followed by his promotion to the com- 
mand of Kiev Military District in the Ukraine. Becoming Chief 
of Staff two years later, he eventually replaced Marshal Timo- 
shenko in command of the forces defending Moscow. A career 
of great brilliance led from Stalingrad, Leningrad to Berlin, 
His tremendous success brought him unbounded popularity which 
seems to have aroused the jealously of Stalin. He was placed and 
remained in relatively obscure posts until the dictator’s death 
two years ago when he emerged to become Deputy Minister of 
Defense and once again a public figure of great prominence. 
The recent shift has brought him again to a still higher post in 
the Russian official hierarchy. As comrades in arms, he and 
President Eisenhower held each other in high esteem, a fact 
doubly underscored by the Marshal in the recent interview with 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr. and the President in his press 


conference. 














TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE UN 

A resolution passed by the UN General Assembly on December 
17 calls for a program in June, 1955, at San Francisco to com- 
memorate the 10th anniversary of the UN. It is expected that 
there will be a 7-day celebration, including four days of un- 
official meetings. 


Cuitp Lasor DeEcLINnEs 

The ILO year-book shows that percentages of child-labor have 
been dropping steadily in those countries surveyed. There is 
only a fraction of one per-cent at work in the more advanced 
countries and none at all in a few. 


Ain Nor Cuarity For CHILDREN 

The first Secretary of UNICEF has reported that the UN 
has aided some 60 million children in sixty countries. Pre- 
requisites for aid are plans made by the local authority concerned 
and willingness of the country receiving aid to match the funds 
contributed by UNICEF, plus evidence that items requested 
cannot be obtained by the local authority. 


Citizens oF NoWHERE 

The UN is working on a plan to give certain basic rights to 
stateless persons in the world. Thus persons who do not have the 
protection, for any reason, of their native land, and have not 
become citizens of any other, would still have rights. Seven 
years ago a beginning on this problem was made. A new agree- 
ment, called the New York Convention, signed by 16 states was 
drawn up at a meeting last fall, and has been since signed by 
other states. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Scholarships in foreign countries, worth many millions, have 
been put up by the UN and its specialized agencies, by univer- 
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sities, industries and governments in 22 countries, totaling some 
645 awards. The U. S. tops the list with 255; Canada follows 
with 171; and the United Kingdom with 165. 


Betrer Use oF Forests 

The FAO of the UN is advising governments on assessing 
their forest resources and planning their development. While 
forests now cover about one-third of the total land area of the 
world, more than half of the world’s population is short of wood 
and other forest products. Transportation also figures in the 
planning. 


Forestry ConcrREss 


The fourth world Forestry Congress took place in Dehra 
Dun, India in December, the first to be held in the tropics. 


American Booxs SENT ABROAD 

Lately inaugurated by the Director of the U. S. Information 
Agency, is a plan to purchase and send abroad through CARE 
portable libraries of outstanding paper-bound books. Not only 
individuals but business firms in the U. S., educational institutions 
and civic clubs are asked to buy such libraries to be sent by 
Care, 660 First Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Voice oF AMERIcA Moves HEADQUARTERS 

By careful planning and remarkable cooperation the “Voice of 
America” has without interrupting its programs, moved its head- 
quarters from New York to Washington. On December 1, 
1954 the broadcasting center formally opened its new head- 
quarters on the second floor of the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare building on Independence Ave., Washington. 


Tuirty-six Nations To StupY THE SUN 


In mid-January it was announced that 36 nations, including 
the Soviet Union, have agreed to take part in a world-wide in- 
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vestigation of sun-spots and the earth’s outer atmosphere. The 
study lasting from July, 1957, to December 1958, will cost at 
least 98 million dollars, underwritten by the participating coun- 
tries, which include all the earth’s major powers. 


Hisrory’s WHEEL TurRNs To FRIENDSHIP 

A bronze statue called “Laboring Youth,” a gift of the Ger- 
man people to the people of the United States was accepted by 
President Eisenhower on January 25, at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The Ambassador of Germany told the President that the 
gift was made because of the “Great-hearted help” of the 
Americans after World War 2 was over. 


ExcHANGE OF NEws-PAPER MEN 

About 20 foreign journalists will participate this year in an 
exchange with American news-paper men. The Editor of an 
Urdu language paper in Pakistan will exchange with an Ameri- 
can on the Sacramento Bee; a member of the staff of the “Patriot 
Ledger” of Quincy, Mass., will exchange with a member of the 
staff of “Het Vaderland” at the Hague, Holland. In all about 
20 foreign papers will exchange with American news-papers 


under the sponsorship of the U. S. papers. 


QuaKER JOURNEY OF FRIENDSHIP 

Sponsored by a Quaker group in Philadelphia, a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College, Ph.D. of Yale, accompanied by a young 
Negro social worker of pre-college status, has completed a tour of 
eleven nations as an example of friendship. They were guests 
of families in France, Germany, Israel, W. Pakistan, India, 
Thailand and Japan. In Turkey and in Hong Kong they stayed 
in public inns. A pamphlet will be published outlining the im- 
portant things they learned from this trip. 


Pan American Day, Aprit 14 

The first international conference of American States met in 
Washington 65 years ago and created a League of American 
States which has evolved with different names into the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Its birthday will be celebrated this 
year as usual on April 14th. 


Nixon’s Goop-wiLut Trip 

The Vice President of the U. S. has been asked by Presid- 
dent Eisenhower to make a good-will tour of the twelve Carib- 
bean countries similar to that he made in the Far East. He started 
early in February. 


Srupies In Honpuras 

A program of study and activities has been undertaken for 
1954-55 by the Honduran section of the Pan American Round 
Table. Representatives of all 21 American republics will collect 
books on geography, history and literature of the countries they 
represent and prepare talks and radio programs for the meetings 
in Tequcigalpa, Honduras. 


Ain For GUATEMALA 

An assistance program for Guatemala from the U. S. was 
signed in mid-December, under which the U. S. will provide 
assistance for specific projects. One plan is to assist in comple- 
tion of the Pacific slope highway. Previous grants by the Depart- 
ment of State and FOA jointly aid development of the Inter- 
American Highway, and other projects. 


Fiac For SoMALILAND 


Somaliland, scheduled to gain independence in 1960, has been 
given a flag by a recent session of the Territorial Council. It 
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bears a white star on a light blue field, symbolic of the territory’s 
evolution through the UN. It is now a Trust Territory. 


Wueat To Lisya 

To alleviate a severe shortage of food grain in Libya, some 
882,000 bushels of scrplus U. S. wheat are to be shipped to that 
country. The wheat is made available under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 


ALGERIAN DocUMENTARIES 

“France Actuelle” reports that four movie trucks, accompanied 
by portable generators, are bringing educational films to rural 
communities in Algeria, even those without electricity. Helpful 
instructions to sheep raisers, fruit growers and farmers in gen- 
eral are to be given. Color travelogues are to be shown also. 


Lapor Cope For Lisya 

The ILO has been requested by the Libyan Government to 
help draft its first labor code since its recently acquired inde- 
pendence. 


PorTABLE SCHOOLS FoR IRAN 

Aided by the FOA of the U. S., tribes of Iranian migrants 
have organized tribal schools in an effort to raise the social and 
economic standard of their nomadic people. Little red tents, 
symbolic of “The little red school-houses” are being transported 
with the people and their flocks of sheep and goats from their 
summer to their winter camping grounds and back again. 


PupPET ON A STAMP 

To commemorate the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
author, Carlo Lorenzini, whose pen name was “Collodi,” the 
Italian government has issued a new stamp picturing the im- 
mortal puppet Pinocchio, created by Collodi, beloved by gen- 
erations of the world’s children. 


AusTRiAN CULTURAL CENTER IN Paris 

Opened with addresses by Austrian and French dignitaries and 
with musical performances, the “Centre Culturel Austrichen” 
was recently opened in Paris. 


Sousa MEpat IssuED 1N AUSTRIA 

In honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the visit of John Philip 
Sousa and his American band to Vienna, a special Sousa Medal 
has been issued by the Austrian mint. It also honors the 100th 
anniversary of Sousa’s birth which was in Austria, though he 
afterward became an American citizen. 


Resui_t Europe to HEP Asia 

The success of the projects to rebuild Europe both by America 
and Europe herself, has, says Harold Stassen, Director of the 
FOA, made it possible for Europe to cooperate in increased aid 
to Asia. 


SwEDEN Aips ETH1oPiAN STUDENTS 

Up to 15 Ethiopian scholarship students are to be given train- 
ing in Swedish Technical schools. Their expenses will be borne 
by the Swedish Government. For some years now Swedish ex- 
perts have helped Ethiopia develop her schools and hospitals as 
well as the army and air-force. 


FRIENDLY ExcHANGE BETWEEN COUNTRIES 

The U. S. and West Germany have concluded an agreement 
on the exchange of official publications. The U. S. and Belgium 
have also signed an agreement to facilitate the interchange of 
patent rights and technical information. 
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Worup MEETING oF Girt Scouts AND GirL GUIDES 


The 15th World Conference of Girl Scouts and Girl Guides 


South America was 
admitted to the organization there, and it was decided to hold 


was held last summer at Zeist, Holland. 


the 16th conference in Brazil in 1957. 


Mappinc NortH AUSTRALIA 

Guided by photo-maps taken from the air Australian scientists, 
travelling in jeeps and trucks over endless hills and plains, have 
made a land survey of underdeveloped North Australia. The 


thoroughly organized expedition estimated the possibilities of 


future development of this vast and varied region. 
Dance AND Music FEstTIvVAL IN PAKISTAN 

A Dance and Music Festival in Dacca, E. Pakistan was held in 
December at which Indonesian dancers and musicians took part. 
The festival lasted about a fortnight. 


Japan anv GATT 

A meeting scheduled for February 21 was called to consider 
the accession of Japan to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade to which 34 other nations already belong. If agreed upon, 
this will secure for Japan reduced duties on Japanese goods and 
nondiscriminatory treatment generally by the other GATT coun- 


Foreicn Ministers MEeEtT aT BANGKOK 


The countries signatory to the Manila Treaty met at Bangkok 
in February to exchange views on matters of peace and security 
in the treaty area. 


TRANSFER OF ForeiGN Pockets To INDIA 

The French tri-color was lowered on November 10, 1954, in 
four smal] coastal settlements in India. In its place was hoisted in 
Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe and Yanaon the green and saffron 
flag of the Republic of India. Economically the several foreign 
colonies long ago ceased to be important to the mother state; and 
the day of colonialism is about over. 


New MEMBER OF THE British COMMONWEALTH 


On January Ist this year Pakistan became an Islamic Republic 
within the British Commonwealth. It has a President and a two- 
chamber parliament. The Senate chairman is designated Chan- 
cellor. 


NationaL ANTHEM oF ViET-Nam REcoRDED 


At the request of the FOA, the U. S. Marine band has made a 


recording of the national anthem of Viet-Nam for public use in 
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Hungarian Premier: A Personal Account of a Nation’s Struggle 
in the Second World War. By Nicholas Kallay. (N. Y. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954. Pp. xxxiv, 518, index. $6.00). 
This is a conscientious narrative of the tragic situation of the 

Hungarian Monarchy during the years 1942-1944. It is the 

story of the futile efforts under the Regency of Admiral Horthy 

to resist the insidious pressure and fearful menace of Hitler, who, 
after the defection of Italy, occupied Hungary just before the 

Russian army invaded the country. 

These personal memoirs of an eventful period are primarily 
for those historians who have specialized in the intricate events 
of Danubian diplomatic interventions and intrigues. They have 
the difficult and ungrateful task of evaluating his testimony. 
The average reader will be aided by the illuminating Foreword 
by C. E. Macartney of All Souls College, Oxford, who has long 
been a valiant friend of the Hungarians, 

The four decades since 1914 have been years of great suffer- 
ing, frustration, and hopelessness for Hungarians. The First 
World War left them in a state of almost complete exhaustion. 
The Communist Revolution under Bela Kun in 1919 and the 
Roumanian invasion that followed were painful experiences. 
The main calamity, however was the excision of Hungary from 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire that left it much depleted and 
impoverished. 

The writer of this review was in Vienna and Budapest when 
the Allies, headed by the United States, made the fatal decision 
in the name of “self-determination” to break up this strange 
combination of various races and religions which, for centuries, 
had been an international union under the Hapsburgs. The fate 
of these diverse elements was in the hands of academic theorists 
and politicians, not statesmen of experience with an intimate 
knowledge of European realities. After this long lapse since the 
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Peace Conference at Versailles it is becoming apparent that 
President Wilson, with his academic concepts of nationalism and 
of self-government, was mainly responsible for the political 
chaos created in Central Europe. At a time when he was up- 
holding the ideal of internationalism he was party to the disin- 
tegration of that most impressive international institution, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. The so-called “right of self-deter- 
mination,” which actually was not exercised by the people con- 
cerned, in some instances, as recently in Indonesia, became the 
right of “self-extermination.” ‘The dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, which for centuries had at least been a well- 
organized and solid economic bulwark, was the prelude to its 
absorption behind the “Iron Curtain,” an agonizing situation 
which holds out hardly any promise of rehabilitation. 

The story of the tragedy of the Hungarians, a high-minded 
people with a heroic history, is perhaps the most poignant of all 
of the dismembered parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
period covered by the narrative of Kallay, though brief—actually 
about eighteen months—may serve as the arc to outline the whole 
circle of the inexpressibly sad story of the agony of a great people 
who were the victims of events they did not help bring about. 

A personal narrative of this nature, irrespective of its inevitable 
bias, should be read with compassionate respect and concern. 








Puitiep M. Brown 


Director of the A. P. S. 


Danger in Kashmir. By Josef Korbel. With a Foreword by 
Admiral C. W. Nimitz. (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xvi 351, map, appendices, bibliography, and 
index. $5.00) 

In this clearly and carefully written book Dr. Josef Korbel 
presents the case of Kashmir as it relates to India, to Pakistan, 
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and to Kashmir itself. The thorough presentation of the his- 
torical background and the step by step development of the 
many sides of this issue leave no major factual questions unan- 
swered, 

Dr. Korbel was the Czechoslovakian representative and Chair- 
man of the United Nations Commission. As one moves through 
the problems it encountered in attempting to win the confidence 
and cooperation of the interested parties and to establish an 
atmosphere in which a solution might be achieved, one can 
actually feel the frustrations and sense of futility felt at times 
by the Commission. 

The description of conditions in Azad Kashmir under Pakistani 
leadership and in New Kashmir under the vacillating Sheikh 
Abdullah provides an excellent background for considering the 
political and ideological consequences of this international game 
of political chess. Sometimes it is difficult to discern the actual 
power behind the players but there is no reasonable doubt that 
the forces of international communism are exerting a major in- 
fluence in Kashmir. 

Anyone who aspires to understand the complicated interna- 
tional relationships in this little known and less understood part 
of the world would do well to assign highest priority to “Danger 
in Kashmir.” From no other source can so much be learned in so 
little time. 

WinFIELD N1BLo 


Education Advisor, USOM, Pakistan 


The Golden Century of Spain: 1501-1621. By R. Trevor 
Davies. (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1954. Pp. xi & 327, 
bibliography, index. Price $5.00) 


Mr. Trevor Davies’ book is a factual and unbiased account of 
political history and the social, economic and cultural life of 
Spain during the period when Spain played an active and often 
the dominant role in Europe. It begins with a description of 
the state of affairs in the different parts of the country at the 
time of the death of Queen Isabella, tracing the steps by which 
the Spanish-speaking part of the peninsula was unified and 
Portugal acquired, and it ends with the death of Philip III, the 
moment when Spain was apparently at the summit of her great- 
ness but when in fact the greatness had become a hollow facade, 
unsupported by any real strength. 

Mr. Davies is not given to speculation and does not under- 
take to present a theory which would account for the decline. 
Yet one fact stands out and overshadows all other factors: 
overtaxation. It is estimated that at the time of the discovery 
of America the value of Europe’s stock of money amounted to 
about $170 million. During the period covered by the book 
Spain imported roughly one billion dollars’ worth of precious 
metals. Although the government’s share rose from one fifth to 
one third, the government was constantly in debt and repeatedly 
went bankrupt, and the measures by which it undertook to re- 
store its solvency and to alleviate economic distress at home 
resulted in the destruction of the country’s economic life and the 
permanent impoverishment of Spain. 

Monetary inflation was followed by what might be called 
intellectual inflation. By 1619 the number of universities had 
risen to thirty-two which turned out a large intellectual pro- 
letariat and stifled the intellectual life of a nation that had been 
outstanding in Europe. 

Mr. Davies writes with great sympathy for his subject. The 
best part of his book is the portrait which he paints of Philip II; 
this alone should give lasting value to the book. 


H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate School, U.S.D.A. 
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The Men Who Ruled India: The Guardians. By Philip Wood- 
ruff. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. Pp. 385, maps, 
illustrations, index. Price $5.00) 


In this volume the author deals with the years from the end 
of the Indian Mutiny in 1858 to the withdrawal of Britain in 
1947. Again, he does not attempt to present a history of India, 
in fact, a general knowledge of Indian history during those 
years is an essential for a proper appreciation of the book. But 
he provides what is hardly ever found in history books, a descrip- 
tion and discussion of the practical problems that beset the ad- 
ministrator on the local level. In doing this he draws largely on 
unpublished sources, including his direct personal experience. 

The book deals with the transition from good autocratic gov- 
ernment from the outside—a form of government that was in 
keeping with Indian tradition—to perhaps less good self-govern- 
ment—the form of government that is part of the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition. The fact that this transition was made so smoothly is 
something of which the “Guardians,” i.e. the members of the 
Indian Civil Service, British and Indian alike, may be justly 
proud, 

But Mr. Woodruff is a modest man and more concerned over 
what he regards as Britain’s failure: the failure to preserve the 
unity of India which British administration had created. This 
is a matter of regret for the whole free world, which is being 
weakened by the continuing friction between India and Pakistan. 

The book makes excellent reading. Mr. Woodruff is not only 
an historian and an administrator but a successful novelist as 
well and has enriched his book by the description of significant 
incidents and by a collection of character sketches which will not 
easily fade from the reader’s memory. 


H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate School, U.S.D.A. 


T he Caribbean: Its Economy, A Curtis Wilgus, ed., (University 
of Florida Press: 1954. pp. 286. $4.00). 


The School of Inter-American Studies at the University of 
Florida has already put us in its debt with three publications of 
the proceedings of its Annual Conferences on the Caribbean, 
The Caribbean at Mid-Century; The Caribbean: Peoples, Prob- 
lems and Prospects; and The Caribbean: Contemporary Trends, 
all edited by the distinguished director of the School of Inter- 
national Studies of the University of Florida, Professor A. 
Curtis Wilgus. 

The present volume is confined to a study of economic prob- 
lems, and the successive contributors survey resources and pro- 
duction, manufacturing and investments, transportation and 
marketing, labor and industry, and culture and the economy. 
The editor’s Introduction puts the problem in its proper setting, 
and a formal Introduction by John M. Cabot, then Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, points out the 
importance of the Caribbean region as “our innermost defense 
area” against the threat to the peace from Communist imperial- 
ism. The principles by which our policy must be guided are 
respect for the rights of the Caribbean republics, non-interven- 
tion in their internal affairs, and cooperation with them in de- 
veloping their resources and in raising their living standards. 
Some twenty-one experts make their respective contributions; 
and the University of Florida is to be congratulated upon the 
high standard set by the papers presented at this Conference, 
many of which touch the sensitive spots in the problem dis- 
cussed. 

C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 
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The Political Institutions of Switzerland. By George Sauser-Hall. 
(Zurich—New York: Swiss National Tourist Office, Pp. 208. 
Addenda, Map, $2.00) 


What a wonderful world this would be if Governments main- 
taining Tourist Departments, would bring out authoritative 
works like this one for advance reading by people who visit their 
countries. Here Professor Sauser-Hall of the University of 
Geneva has written a comprehensive, succinct and apparently 
unbiased history of the functions of the Swiss Confederation so 
that we, who go to Switzerland (or study her people from afar), 
may know how they govern themselves. So much of the funda- 
mental life of people is shrouded, in short visits, that we often 
return from even long trips with no actual knowledge of the 
conditions under which people legally survive. 

The book takes us through the development of Switzerland 
from the early days of Roman occupation to the present, gives us 
a clear picture of “how the Swiss got that way,” and makes us 
appreciate their problems in a way we could not otherwise easily 
discover. The ingenious Tourist Office has added an up-to-date 
chapter on the Swiss Army which we apparently are attempting 
to copy in our own new Reserve Plan, and a wonderful map, in 
color, of the Swiss Cantons and their neighbors in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. 

No one who visits Switzerland should be without this book, 
and any one who intends to go there ever, should spend an 
evening with the Swiss, comparing our life and problems with 
theirs. As a text for high schools and as a teacher-guide for all 
courses in international affairs, this book is cordially recom- 
mended. Now, let other countries, including our own, go and 
do likewise! 

FRANKLIN DuNHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


Politics in America. By D. W. Brogan. (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1954. Pp. 416, Appendix, Bibliography, Index, $5.00) 


The eminent commentator on the American social and political 
scene, D. W. Brogan of Cambridge University, has done it again! 
The same gentleman who added another biography of Abraham 
Lincoln to that of Lord Charnwood has taken us into an intimate 
view of American politics, as seen by an innocent bystander. 
More profound perhaps than Edward J. Flynn’s “You’re the 
Boss,” but no less revealing, is the picture presented by this 
indomitable Scotchman, who, incidentally, received his M.A. at 
Harvard in political science in his more tender degree-gathering 
years, 

True to his craft, he opens the book 
of the “Character of American Polity,” 
“politics.” Charles E. Beard used to tell 
tics was “the science of human relations.” Evidently Dr. Brogan 
limits politics, in this book at any rate, to government. He then 
discusses the Party System in the United States as distinct from 
Britain and, with a gay abandon, tackles the turbulent waters of 
“Race and Politics,” where he is not always as well acclimated 
in his comment as he is in pure governmental functions. For 
example, he seems to believe there is an Irish-Catholic vote which 
remains constant in New England. The political success of the 
Lodges and Saltonstalls in Massachusetts does not seem to bear 
out that conclusion, while the vote rolled up for Alfred E. Smith 
in that fundamentally Irish community, of course, could be used 
to prove it. That is what Franklin D. Roosevelt called an 


with a scholarly view 
as distinguished from 
his students that poli- 


“iffy” question. 

Dr. Brogan appropriately adds the Bills of Rights and the 
Constitution of the United States in the Appendix, provides an 
extensive bibliography which, no doubt, he generously consulted 
in the preparation of the book and in addition gives a most use- 
ful index. If ever a book needed an index, it is this one, for as 
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you read it, you will want to go back to names and places fre- 
quently to complete the documentation. Now that Dr. Brogan 
has broken the ice, who of our American authors or commenta- 
tors will jump in? 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


Modern Germany: Its History and Civilization. By Koppel S. 
Pinson. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 
xv, 637. Bibliographical note, index. $10.00) 


Dr. Koppel S. Pinson, Professor of History in Queens College, 
has devoted himself since the time of his graduate work in 
Columbia University to the study of German history as his 
field of specialization. Modern Germany is the product of wide 
research and travel in Central Europe, utilizing the documentary 
materials made available by the collapse of the Nazi state and, 
since the war, in the hands of the Allied Powers. 

It is, of course, too early to write the history of Modern Ger- 
many. Many questions are yet to be answered and events that 
may fix the course of Germany’s future development crowd along 
with bewildering rapidity. The E.D.C. treaty died uncere- 
moniously in the French National Assembly last summer. When 
the book was written it seemed to suggest the framework within 
which Western Germany (and maybe the rest of Germany) 
would be formed, at least for the next few years. Such situations 
are bound to occur where the story runs to the present. The 
present does not stand still. 

Then, again, the book shows traces of wartime writing when 
the rancours and hatreds of conflict push even into the historian’s 
study. In a remarkably frank Introduction the author makes no 
claim “to Olympian aloofness or to absolute scientific impartial- 
ity.” No one can make such a claim, but a greater distance in 
time from the events does bring one nearer the unattainable. 

Dr. Pinson has done a necessary and a highly valuable piece 
of work. From where he stands he has brought together the 
findings of modern research and welded them into a highly read- 
able account of Modern German History and Civilization. His 
work will make it much easier for those who follow as the 
newer results from studies of the documents suggest modification 
here and there. To write a history of Modern Germany is no 
easy task, in fact at times it is hard to know just what Germany 
really is. Extending from a period where the general area was 
referred to as “the Germanies” to the present time when we 
have to say “the Germanies” again, this book has posed real 
problems for the author, as to what to include, what to exclude. 
He has handled the problem well. 

After a general discussion of the German question, the 
author traces the cultural tradition as a background for the great 
transformations resulting from the impact of the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon. An excellent chapter deals with the tangled 
skeins of the Revolution of 1848 followed by a very penetrating 
one on the pre-Bismarckian era. True to his general pattern 
the wars of the unification period receive little attention. (They 
have found enough elsewhere! ) 

In substantial chapters the politics, the thinking and the soci- 
ety of the period between the wars is handled in an admirable 
fashion. At a point just about midway in the book we find two 
good chapters on the War of 1914-18 and the revolution which 
followed. Five chapters, something over ninety pages deal with 
the Weimar period in as fine a survey as can be found. The last 
hundred pages deal with the period of the Dictatorship and the 
uncertainties of the post-war years, topics exceedingly difficult to 
be handled in spite of the reams that have been written. 

The author’s interest is in the social, intellectual and political 
aspects of German life. Diplomacy and military affairs are in- 
jected where they belong but do not receive major emphasis. It 
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is in this connection that Dr. Pinson’s contribution is most real. 
The diplomatic and military have not suffered from a lack of 
commentary, the other phases have. 

The stress laid on the Revolution of 1848 is justified, as the 
author states, not alone by the fact that 1848 was a unique 
phenomenon in German history but also because the new Ger- 
many today must, if it would be a liberal Germany, pick up 
where 1848 left off. 

Modern Germany deserves careful reading by all who desire 
a background for the understanding of the Germany now in the 
making. 

Exvmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Negotiating with the Russians. Edited by Raymond Dennett 
and Joseph E. Johnson (World Peace Foundation, Boston 
1951. Pp. XI & 310, Index. $3.50). 


In “Negotiating with the Russians” twelve American negotia- 
tors review and appraise the experience gained in the course of 
negotiations on nine different subjects between 1942 and 1947 
and present some general observations on Soviet techniques of 
negotiation. 

On one of these subjects—atomic energy—negotiations are 
still continuing. Their course confirms what Mr. Osborn wrote 
about them four years ago: “At no time did any of these men 
give any honest clarification of their proposals; at no time did 
they indicate any possibility of compromising any issue, though 
there were plenty of times when they made compromise pro- 
posals, patently fraudulent to the other delegates, for purposes of 
propaganda. At no time did they discuss the proposals of the 
other delegates on their merits.” Mr. Osborn concluded: “If 
there is a lesson to be learned from these meetings with the 
Soviet Union over a period of three years, it is this: that the 
word negotiation should not be used to define meetings in which 
only one of the parties is actually attempting to negotiate. Such 
a “negotiation” must inevitably fail, and it is not always easy to 
make it clear to the public who was to blame for the failure.” 

However, occasionally negotiation does succeed. “You can,” 
said Mr, Alderman, “successfully negotiate with the Soviet Union 
if your ultimate ends and theirs are the same. There will always 
be difficulties as to language and as to concepts. There will always 
be differences as to procedures. But on a mission like ours, where 
the ultimate aims are not in conflict, all these difficulties are 
readily overcome. They are skilful negotiators and can be ex- 
tremely cooperative.” 

But Mr. Alderman justly doubts whether successful negotia- 
tion is possible when ultimate aims conflict. The basic justifica- 
tion of such doubts is, as Mr. Moseley points out, that in the 
Soviet-Russian vocabulary “the word ‘compromise’ is not of native 
origin and carries with it no favorable empathy. It is habitually 
used only in combination with the adjective ‘putrid, ” and 
hence to the Soviets the purpose of negotiation is not the 
arriving at a common agreement by mutual concessions but the 
imposition of the Soviet will. This is the reason why Messrs 
Ethridge and Black draw the conclusion that “in dealing with the 
Soviet Union there is no substitute for power.” 

Apart from this basic advice the book contains a wealth of 
useful, hints on the actual conduct of negotiations and on the 
type of agreement to be aimed at, e.g. General Deane’s “Agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union should be on a guid pro quo basis 
with the guid running conurrently with the guo. We should 
avoid agreements in which we pay in advance. Honesty is 
not a virtue of present-day Soviet leadership.” In particular it 
points out the utter uselessness and even the danger of “agree- 
ments in principle” and the fact that “general political agree- 
ments are of little value if the terminology is not strictly defined.” 











This leads to two general conclusions which, though not 
explicitly stated, are fully confirmed by the book. First, oral 
negotiations should be avoided as unlikely to produce any useful 
result, be it only because Soviet negotiators are never free to 
negotiate. Their task is to carry out instructions and to report 
back, and prudence forbids them to do justice in their reporting 
to the line taken by the other side. Hence negotiation by ex- 
change of notes holds out better hopes of success. Second, 
multilateral oral negotiations, i.e. conferences, are likely to prove 
even more disadvantageous than bilateral discussions. In multi- 
lateral negotiations the other participants are not only under 
pressure from Russia but under pressure from each other as 
well because none of them will willingly incur the blame for 
the breakdown of the conference. Thus the concessions made to 
the Russians are increased for yet smaller returns. 

H. M. Spirzer 
U.S.D.A. Graduate School, Washington 


Southeast Asia and the United States. By Donn V. Hart. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. 25c) 


The purpose of this “background paper,” in the words of the 
author, is to furnish “some background information essential for 
interpretation of contemporary affairs as presented in our news- 
papers and popular magazines.” It contains brief sections on 
geography, agricultural and mineral resources, population patterns, 
and cultural factors, followed by a discussion of three contempo- 
rary problems in Southeast Asia: the Communist struggle for Indo- 
China, the Malay Chinese problem, and the Chinese in South- 
east Asia. 

Broadly speaking the picture presented is accurate as far as it 
goes, but the broad sweeps of the pen blur facts which need to 
be taken into account. The appended tabulation FACTS AT A 
GLANCE is a convenient reference. In a sense it reflects the 
general impression of the paper—an interesting assemblage of 
facts, but something short of an introduction to the dynamics 
of the area or an explanation of the basic issues which are con- 
cerning the people and governments most, and conditioning their 
policies in world affairs. 

Despite the title, there is slight reference to the United States 
or its interests. 

In conclusion, the pamphlet is helpful as far as it goes, but 
the reader will have to make liberal use of the bibliography and 
other sources if he is to gain an understanding of the conflicting 
forces at work in Southeast Asia. 

CxiarENCE HENDERSHOT 
Washington, D. C. 


Albert Schweitzer —An Introduction. By Jaques Feschotte. 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. 180. $2.00) 


John Russell has done an admirable job in the translation of 
this little book, written by a Frenchman, printed in Great 
Britain, and now offered to the American reader by the Beacon 
Press. It is to be hoped that more publications, as internationally- 
minded will find their way to our shores. 

The book takes us from the Munster Valley of Alsace, where 
Schweitzer was born to Colmar, to Gunsbach, to Paris, to Upp- 
sala, to Weimar, and, of course, to Lambarene in Equatorial 
Africa where he has carried on his medical mission. This much- 
travelled man has been able to keep up a home in Europe and to 
devote most of his energies to his mission at the same time. In 
this way he has been financing his mission and keeping it going 
in Africa with such funds as he collected in Europe. 

Theologian, musician, physician and raconteur, Schweitzer is 
now held to be by many the leading figure in the world of 
human letters as Gandhi was recognized as the leading political 
and humanitarian figure of the first half of the century. 











The author points out the variants in his great character but 
does not emphasize the Gallic strain which, no doubt, was part 
of his German ancestry in Alsace-Lorraine. Robert Schuman, the 
French leader who has reconciled to great degree the opposing 
interests of France and Germany in our present day, is of the 
same happy strain. It is to these people that Europe must look 
for reconciliation and the unification which is now forced upon 
them, regardless of their differences. 

Two hitherto unpublished essays of Dr. Schweitzer are in- 
cluded in this intimate little volume, one reminiscent of his 
boyhood called “A Child in Old Colmar” and another, “Ethics 
in the Evolution of Human Thought,” a product of his later 
years of study and research. 

We are indebted to the publishers for bringing this book out 
at this time, when Dr. Schweitzer’s formal acceptance of the 
Nobel Prize for Peace, awarded in 1952, has lately taken place. 
It is a revealing inquiry into the mind of a great world citizen 
whose influence may easily affect materially the entire course 
of the 20th century. 

FRANKLIN DuNHAM 


U. S. Office of Education 


The Youth's Companion. Edited by Lovell Thompson, with 
Three Former Companion Editors, M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
Arthur Stanwood Pier and Harford Powell. (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., 1954. Pp. xii, 1140, index, ill. $6.00) 


In April, 1827, (one year before the organization of the 
American Peace Society), “The Youth’s Companion” sent out its 
prospectus. “Since,” said the notice, “this is a day of peculiar 
care for youth—our children are born to higher destinies than 
their fathers.” ‘Let their characters be moulded for the scenes 
and duties of a brighter day.” ‘Thus began a century of weekly 
publication of this paper for American youth. 

The book published here differs from many historical 
anthologies in that it begins with the latest numbers, of the year 
1927, when it ceased publication, and follows the periods up- 
stream to the small beginnings. The style, naturally, becomes 
more antiquated and quaintly didactic as one reads to the earliest 
period. 

For the most part the stories and articles appeal more to 
youth than young children, more to boys than girls. Though 
there was always something for little ones. 

Here we find some of the early writing of Charles Kingsley, 
William C. Bryant, Whittier, Louisa M. Alcott, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Hjalmar Boyesen, Wilkie Collins, Howells, Trowbridge, 
John Fiske, Mark Twain, Edith Wharton, Kipling, Irving, 
Parkman and many others, including, especially in the earlier 
years, the once popular “unsigned” or anonymous articles. 

Adventure tales, once contemporary, are now American his- 
tory. The volume will be enjoyed by students of history as 
well as by youth of today. Short editorial comments by the 
compilers offer modern comments on many articles and sections 
and follow them in italics. 

As, in the passage of years, the costs of production rose all 
magazines had to meet their expenses largely by the use of ad- 
vertisements. However, unfortunately for children’s periodicals, 
children are not extensive buyers. Therefore like other journals 
for the young—St. Nicholas, Wide Awake and several others— 
The Youths’ Companion had finally to discontinue publication. 

These periodicals, however did have an immeasurable influ- 
ence on at least three generations. 

Now the question arises—will the movies, radio and _ tele- 
vision fill the educational gap made by the discontinuance of 
these excellent magazines and papers for American young people? 

MaseEt Sou.tEe Cai 
The American Peace Society 








The Future of Underdeveloped Countries. By Eugene Staley, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xi, 410. Bibliog- 
raphy, index. $5.00) 


Dr. Staley’s book presents a significant evaluation of factors 
underlying the problems involved in improving the economic, 
political, and social conditions in the underdeveloped countries, 
The conclusions and recommendations made in the final chapters 
of the book are not startling or revolutionary but, to many, they 
may appear as obvious as the King without clothes. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that private foundations, gov- 
ernment programs of technical assistance and foreign aid, and 
missionary programs have, in many cases, failed to recognize the 
broad social and political implications involved in their opera- 
tions. As Dr. Staley points out, the transfer of the West’s indus- 
trial, agricultural, and scientific techniques and skills promises no 
guarantee of creating the kind of world in which the United 
States can live with freedom and peace. 

The results of an earlier China-aid program were felt in 
Korea. Some of the most effective Chinese soldiers and officers 
opposing us there had previously received American training. It 
is not enough to teach a man the care, field stripping, and firing 
of the rifle M-1. More important to us than the transfer of this 
technical skill is some comprehension of the direction in which 
the rifle should be pointed and the cause in which it should be 
fired. It is vitally important to the United States and the Free 
World whether or not the non-Western world modernizes on a 
pattern which incorporates the West’s ideological values. 

The present efforts of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa to 
develop themselves and go forward with Western cooperation 
may succeed. Then it is possible— though not certain, the 
author points out— that a world civilization may gradually 
evolve in which the West’s contributions to such human values as 
freedom, justice, individual dignity, and material welfare, may 
be preserved and combined with the cultural heritages of non- 
Western peoples. The alternative, in the long run, is defeat. 

Dr. Staley’s book is not a plea for restricting exchange of 
persons, technical assistance, and economic aid, but it is, he sug- 
gests, high time that we give more sophisticated attention to the 
political implications, internal and international, of a movement 
so fraught with great consequences as that of the economic mod- 
ernization of the underdeveloped countries. Dr. Staley’s book is 
a significant contribution to more intelligent, responsible plan- 
ning and policy making and should assist the United States in 
getting the best, and avoiding the worst, results from our pro- 
grams designed to help the underdeveloped countries. 

Ricuarp B. FarnsworTH 
Washington, D. C. 


European Union and United States Foreign Policy. By F. S. C. 
Northrop. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 
ix, 230. Index. $4.75) 


F. S. C. Northrop, Sterling Professor of Philosophy and Law 
in the Law School of Yale University, brings into play the 
methods of sociological jurisprudence as he examines this six 
year period of history from the standpoint of the mutual relation- 
ship between American policy and European Union. 

Although written when there was still a lively hope that 
E. D. C. would become a fact the value of the book has by no 
means been lost. True E. D. C. has passed into the discard, and 
W. E. U. has emerged. McCarthyism, likewise, for the time at 
least has been checked and now the executive and legislative 
branches are controlled by different parties. Events move rapidly, 
but the timeliness of Northrop’s study is more evident than ever. 

Mr. Northrop is a philosopher who does not suffer from any 
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lack of positive conviction. In discussing the McCarthy affair, 
he refers to the President as sitting “in the background trying 
as usual to please both sides and hence standing for nothing.” 
(P. 192) With reference to a bipartisan foreign policy, he 
observes: ““The implementation of words concerning consultation 
seems to be difficult for President Eisenhower and his Adminis- 
tration.” (P. 195) Aside from interesting comments on the 
purely contemporaneous, there are many contributions to the 
problem here presented which are of the greatest value. 

It is important for Americans to remember as the author 
points out so fully that Europe has an American problem, just 
as we have European problems. American political shifts and 
uncertainties can be as disconcerting to Europe as, say, French 
governmental crises can be to us. 

Again (and the deep thoughtfulness of this book may escape 
the casual reader) Northrop turns our attention to what is the 
greatest practical problem perhaps in foreign affairs today. Spe- 
cifically that question is, Is there a basis for European Union? 
More generally the question could be phrased, Is it possible to 
group national states together in a union that has a more endur- 
ing basis than a mutual dread of Communist Power? 

Mr. Northrop answers these questions affirmatively and docu- 
ments his answers. In the states of Western Europe he finds a 
sufficiently common living-law basis to convince him that such a 
union as has been proposed can find “a solid enduring foundation 
of cultural ties.” 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


German History: Some New German Views. Edited by Hans 
Kohn. (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. 224. Bibliog- 
raphy. Index. $4.00) 


This very modest volume, with its none too specific title, 
merits serious attention. The editor, who has written the intro- 
duction and one of the cleven essays which are included, its 
Hans Kohn, the well-known authority on nationalism and, at 
present, Professor of History in the City College of New York. 

Recalling that in modern Germany, historians and other 
scholars “Shave always played a great role, indicating the changes 
in national temper” he has brought together here representative 
essays of a group of contemporary German historians. They run 
the whole gamut from the aged Friedrich Meinecke, the Nestor 
of German historians (he died just a year ago), the popular 
Franz Schnabel of Munich and the equally influential Ludwig 
Dehio of Marburg to several of the younger and less well-known 
figures. 

The editor’s purpose in making thus easily available these 
essays, written in the last decade, is to see if they indicate any 
change in the national temper today. The influence of the 
German historians of the past, particularly of the Prussian School, 
would indicate that in looking at these contemporaries, he was 
opening up a promising vein, and indeed he was. 

There is in the historians presented an amazing uniformity of 
view within general limits. Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, would 
seem to be the key figure. His position was rather well fixed in 
the old German historiography which assigned to him (and quite 
properly) the central role in German unification but also ac- 
cepted him as the true and highly accepted architect of the new 
Germany after 1870. But German historiography is now no 
longer accepting Bismarck at his traditional value nor is it accept- 
ing his role in German history as a happy and fruitful one. 

These historians are writing in the western tradition as men 
devoted to the liberal, humanitarian ideals which to them ex- 
press that tradition. Bismarck, the Junker squire, was true to a 
Frederician tradition which turned its face away from the true 
spirit of the West and invoked a tradition of authoritarianism 
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and militarism, a militarism which even at times limited its 


sponsor. 

In a magnificent address, the great Meinecke, at the time 
eighty-six years of age, described Ranke and Burckhardt as “the 
two greatest historical thinkers produced by the German cul- 
ture-nation in the nineteenth century.” ‘To the great influence 
of the Berlin professor was added the support of such formidable 
thinkers as Droysen, Treitschke, and Dilthey: to that of the Basle 
professor the young Nietzsche, Overbeck and Backofen. A book 
that would trace these influences, says Meinecke, “might become 
a symbol of our spiritual faith.” Burckhardt, the student, was 
invited to succeed Ranke, his professor, at Berlin. He declined. 
Burckhardt stayed at Basle. Ranke’s influence stayed in Berlin. 
Each made great contributions. Ranke saw a “bridge leading 
from the Roman Empire and Christianity to the Germans” in 
that vast continuity which is history. Burckhardt saw that same 
continuity. He rejoiced that the Romans had been more than 
conquerors, that they had also been the transmitters of the 
culture of Greece. There was a humanism which the great 
Ranke with all his piety lacked. For him there was first the 
state, for Burckhardt first culture. To find their true relation- 
ship is not only the task for German scholarship as Meinecke 
says. It is also the task for a whole people seeking to reorient 
themselves after the failures of the past. 

ExvmMer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Africa, World of New Men. By John J. Considine. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1954. Pp. 398. $4.00) 


This is the kind of book which may well not get the atten- 
tion it deserves because of its special character. John Considine 
is a Maryknoll Father and the book might be expected to be a 
study of what the Catholic Missionaries are doing in Africa. It 
is that in part, but it is far more and deserves the attention of 
anyone interested in Africa. 

The beauty and the appeal of this book lie in the fact that it 
deals not with problems but with people. It takes one into 
villages and into African homes and introduces one to the Afri- 
can in all his simple complexity, in all his confusion with the 
changes which have been brought upon him. The book is written 
with humility and sympathy. Considine tries not to tell us 
what is wrong with these people by our standards, but who they 
are, what they were, what they are becoming, what problems 
they face in a world turned upside down for them by the white 
man in the last hundred years, and occasionally he gives us a 
glimpse of what they may become with sympathetic help. It is 
altogether a book which should be read by anyone who wishes to 
begin to understand the human problem of Africa. 

Wituiam FE. Moran, Jr. 
Chief, Africa Division 
Foreign Operations Administration 


Gordon of Khartoum: The Life of General Charles George 
Gordon. By Lord Elton. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955. Pp. ix, 376. Bibliography. Index. $6.00) 


This is a most sympathetic study and defense of the life and 
actions of that great British soldier, Charles George Gordon, 
1833-1885. It is a timely book in so far as it provides historical 
background on two areas of the world having continued impor- 
China and Africa. 


Young Gordon’s first foreign assignment in 1855 in the 


tance in the international affairs of our times 


Crimea during the war on that peninsula provides the first indi- 
cation of this remarkable man’s character under battle conditions. 
It was this experience that taught him those tactics of warfare 


which he later applied in China. 








He proved himself a master of Guerilla warfare in a day 
when the British square (a defensive formation) was considered 
winning tactics in any battle with irregular forces. His personal 
bravery in battle became legendary throughout the world. His 
brilliance both as a general and administrator brought peace and 
stability to a large area of China. The author’s reference to 
Gordon’s return to China some twenty years after the first visit 
dwells all too briefly on Gordon’s successful efforts in dissuading 
the Chinese from going to war with Russia. These are times 
when such feats of peace are to be avidly studied. 

That General Gordon was better known as Chinese Gordon 
during his lifetime is overshadowed by his later exploits in the 
Sudan and Equatorial Africa. The Sudan was to be Gordon’s 
greatest challenge. The excursions into Equatorial Africa for the 
purpose of stopping the slave trade is an insight into this man’s 
great humanity, a trait which had brought such basic trust from 
the Chinese on every level and one which would inspire an entire 
alien population to fight to the death with him. Gordon’s pro- 
found understanding of colonial peoples, their problems and the 
simple and equitable means for meeting them brought little 
praise and much distrust from his own government. 

His unorthodox methods combined with a seemingly uncon- 
nected presentation of his ideas made him a much misunderstood 
man in his own country. The people worshipped him as a hero 
but the stuffiness of Victorian officialdom treated him lightly. 
This tragic failing of Great Britain’s ministers was to cost Gordon 
his life in the siege of Khartoum by the Mahdi. 

Gordon refused to identify himself with any one religion and 
yet remained a fanatically religious man believing deeply in the 
power of prayer. He resolutely believed that life is predestined. 
This and his feeling for the serenity which would follow death 
provide the element of understanding for his fearlessness in 
battle. 

One lays this book down with the feeling of having made the 
acquaintance of a profound and great person. 

Harry F. HEMMERICH 


Chief, Egypt Branch FOA 


Studies in Federalism. Directed and Edited by Robert R. Bowie 
and Carl J. Friedrich. (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1954. Pp. xlii, 887. $15.00). 


These studies were prepared by a research staff at Harvard 
University under a Ford Foundation grant obtained by the 
American Committee on United Europe. They were published 
in French by Mouvement Européen and were used by the 
drafters of the draft Statute of a European (Political) Com- 
munity, which was intended to be the next step in federation 
after the European Defense Community was organized. Since 
EDC failed, the draft Statute still has value as a blueprint and 
as a political target. These studies, summarizing and putting in 
order the experience of federal states on 16 basic subjects, retain 
a pertinence, what time the forces of European integration are 
mustered in again. 

Each of the 16 studies is signed by the scholar responsible for 
it, and to each is appended the relevant facts from Australia, 
Canada, Germany, Switzerland and the United States. (Latin 
American federal states, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela, 
are not considered.) As a conspectus of federalism in the five 
principal examples in national states, its mechanisms and how 
they work, the book is an encyclopedic working manual. The 
subjects examined in detail are comprehensive and embrace 
questions that are wholly up to date, some of which would not 
have received attention only a few years ago. The 16 studies, 
running from 30 to 60 pages each, are: The federal legislature, 
the federal executive, the federal judiciary, defense, foreign 
affairs, commerce, transportation and customs, public finance, 
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federal powers over currency, banking, credit and foreign ex- 
change, agriculture, labor and social security, personal rights, 
citizenship and immigration, defense of the constitutional 
order, overseas territories, admission of new states, and amend- 
ment of the constitution. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C, 


A Half Century of International Problems: A Lawyer's Views, 
By Frederic R. Coudert. Edited by Allan Nevins with an 
Introduction by Philip C. Jessup. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xix, 352. $4.00). 

The 32 papers collected in these covers under seven general 
headings constitute what the academes call a Festschrift of a 
publicist’s own writings selected by members of the publicist’s 
alma mater. Mr. Coudert was with his father at the Bering Sea 
fur seal arbitration in 1892 and ever since then has had to do 
with international as well as domestic questions of law. As a 
citizen he has regularly contributed his thought to the solution 
of public problems, and he has landed on the right side of them 
most of the time. These contemporary papers, from 1902 to 
1946, are a creditable record of clear thinking, sturdy advocacy 
of sound principles and intellectual integrity. 

Mr. Coudert’s papers cover a wide range. The five printed 
in the section entitled “The Law in an Era of Change” are con- 
tributions to jurisprudence, except for the delightful remi- 
niscences of James C. Carter, a great practitioner. “Problems of 
an American Empire” covers two papers in which a young 
lawyer’s experience in the Insular Cases following the Spanish- 
American war is drawn upon for scholarly conclusions. “Judicial 
Reform: True and False” indicts two of Roosevelt’s presumptuous 
efforts to hamstring the Supreme Court. Around 1911 he en- 
tered the lists for the Taft arbitration treaties and had an argu- 
ment with Admiral Alfred T. Mahan thereon. Later he sup- 
ported the League of Nations and predicted that the “League-O- 
Phobia” of the United States would pass. During the war of 
1914-18 the famous Appam case was his and as adviser to the 
British Embassy he was able to play a useful part in intermedia- 
tion in the Anglo-American impasse brought about by British 
belligerency and Wilson’s official concept of neutrality. The 
last section of the book is entitled “America, Totalitarian War, 
and World Order.” The first of its six papers excoriates the 
neutrality act of 1935 and continues with arguments for the 
vindication of international law through collective security, the 
need for world organization and the grim alternative of “world 
order or jungle order.” If even a small percentage of the mem- 
bers of the bar, especially those in Congress, had half of Frederic 
Rene Coudert’s understanding and perception, the United States 
could pursue sound foreign policies with twice as much assurance 
as it now does. 


Denys P, Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


School of Darkness. By Bella V. Dodd. (New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons, 1954. Pp. 280, Index, $4.00) 

The Invisible Writing. By Arthur Koestler. (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1954. Pp. 431, Index, Ill., $5.00) 

The School of Darkness by Bella Dodd, long a controversial 
figure in the New York Public Schools, tells the tragic story of 
her life of deep sympathy and compassion for her fellow man, 
which led her into the American Communist Party. Born in a 
little Italian hill-town, she was brought here by her immigrant 
parents as a child and became a product of the New York Public 
School system, living on its suburban borders where the schools 
have a rural setting. Evidently her parents drifted away from 
their native Catholic faith and she received no real religious up- 
bringing. Influenced by emotionally unstable teachers at Hunter 
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College—one of the free institutions of New York—she drifted 
into Communism, where she was socially accepted and put to 
work for the movement. Her conscience resisted and she finally 
found satisfaction, peace and solace in the arms of her parents’ 
Church which she had left as a child. Here was the morality 
she had longed for; here, all the while, had been the social 
reform she had desired to bring about. 

The Invisible Writing, is another tragic story, with the under- 
tones of European Communism, written by Arthur Koestler, the 
brilliant German Jew. He too had lost the traditional faith of 
his ancestors and desired to help humankind through a career in 
journalism. Here, in the final volume of his autobiography, he 
traces his life of resistance to Nazism, which found him a will- 
ing agent of the Communist conspiracy. In serving the Party, 
he went to the Soviet from Germany, then to France, then 
became a leading figure in the Spanish Civil War as an agent for 
the Communists, returned to the Continent as an exchange 
prisoner, after being condemned to death in Seville. Finally, he 
was about to be liquidated by his Soviet comrades but escaped to 
England where he now earns his living as a writer. 

There is much in common in these stories. Both writers by 
circumstances and social ostracism, left the Faith of their Fathers. 
Both were driven into Communism by love of humanity. Both 
were disillusioned and expunged from their Party. Both, ap- 
parently, had no religious up-bringing, for which, no doubt, 
parents were responsible. Both can now tell their stories as 
object-lessons to all of us who have responsibilities toward our 
children. The revelations of the heinous character of Communist 
hypocracy flows through both books. They should be read by all 
who are studying this present-day conspiracy of international 
gangsterism, which clutches at a world striving to make democ- 
racy work, True education is so fundamental an answer that we 
can hardly conceive how anyone can be so short-sighted as to 
cheat on supporting it anywhere. 

Franklin DuNHAM 


Office of Education 


Civilization and Foreign Policy An Inquiry for Americans. By 
Louis J. Halle. With an introduction by Dean Achison. (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. xxviii, 277) 


This is an attempt to develop a theoretical foundation for 
American Foreign Policy, to re-think and reappraise, to analyse 
and clarify and so to give us principles to guide us in selecting 
among possible alternatives and best policies for America today. 
Mr. Halle attributes to the provocative discussions at the National 
War College in 1951 the genesis of his book. There as a mem- 
ber of the Policy Planning Staff of the Department of State he 
says, “I found myself groping for applicable general principles 
that 1. . . apprehended intuitively but could not always make 
explicit.” 

Reviewing the mistakes we had made in the past, he became 
convinced “that the main fault had not been with the ingenuity 
of our negotiations . . . or the craft of our policy-makers at 
home. The fault had been with our basic concepts.” 

Mr. Halle proceeds to examine the fundamental character of 
Western civilization, the nature and limitations of natural powe 
and how that power may be used to conduct an effective foreign 
policy. “It is apparent that a sound foreign policy is going to 
require us to display, as a people and in our government a high 
degree of civic virtue,” but this “is not beyond our capacity.” 

This is a provocative book, suggesting useful guide lines for 
the thoughtful citizen as well as for those entrusted with the 
daily task of formulating and expressing American foreign 


_ policy. 


HeLen Dwicut Reip 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Red Carpet. By Marshall MacDuffie. (New York: Norton, 
1955. Pp. 319, Index, $4.50) 


By fortunate circumstance, and with the complete approval 
of the Department of State, the author of this exciting work was 
given a visa by Khrushchev along with a cordial invitation to 
visit the Soviet. MacDuffie, the author, was our UNRRA Chief 
in the Ukraine in 1945-6 and worked closely with Khruschev, 
then head of the Ukraine, now one of the triumvirate who rule 
Russia. 

MacDuffie tells of his travels, West, East and South (he did 
not get to Siberia) in this fantastic land of paradox, where less 
than 20 million Communists govern over 200 million people. 
He was able (always with an Intourist Guide, however) to visit 
cities, factories, collective farms, villages, city flats, peasant cot- 
tages, great engineering projects, like the Dnieper Dam, steel 
works, government housing projects, budding and booming uni- 
versities, vocational schools, and rural little red schoolhouses. 
Everywhere he went (and a plane was put at his disposal) he 
talked. He talked to managers of projects, doctors, lawyers, 
workers of all kinds, mothers, fathers, little children—and 
Khrushchev himself. They all asked him questions and he asked 
them questions, too. He answered truthfully and they answered 
truthfully also, so far as he could discover. They wanted to know 
why we have bases on their borders, why we keep Red China 
out of the UN, why we won’t give Paul Robeson a passport, 
and why we fear a war with them, peace-loving people who 
never attacked anyone. His answer, of course, was: their show 
of arms, their heavy goods output in preparation for war, their 
unwillingness to cooperate with the civilized world represented in 
the United Nations, and their closed borders, which so few 
Europeans or Americans can penetrate. Their answers were 
either naive or hypocritical, naive in their faith in their leaders, 
who, they say, work only for Peace, or hypocritical in their 
desire to build up strength within a facade of innocence. You 
be the judge. 

This is a book no student of world affairs can afford to miss 
reading. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


Venezuela Through Its History. By William D. and Amy L. 
Marsland. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1954. Pp. 277. 
$3.75) 


Since Venezuela grows in vitality and importance almost every 
day, this survey of the country’s history and economic develop- 
ment has immense value for every U. S. reader. The material is 
presented in a lively manner with an emphasis upon the Repub- 
lic’s most colorful figures; nor are minor personalities overlooked 
entirely. The result is a story replete with drama. 

Unlike many other foreign residents in Venezuela, the authors, 
who resided in Caracas for some years, were made aware of the 
spectacular role in Venezuelan independence played by the Pre- 
cursor of Latin American independence, Don Francisco de Mi- 
randa. Like so many others, however, the Marslands repeat the 
fable about the “one thousand ounces in gold” which Miranda 
“apparently accepted” from the Marqués de Casa Leon. The 
truth about this episode, which has been a subject of controversy 
since revolutionary times, is available in Miranda: World Citizen, 
one of the biographies cited in the Marslands’ select bibliography. 

The relationship of the Precursor to the Great Liberator, 
Simén Bolivar, is portrayed with historical precision. Best of 
all, thanks to a gift for brilliant summary, Bolivar’s genius, charm 
and achievements, both as a political philosopher and a military 
leader, highlight Venezuela’s contribution to the cause of Western 
Hemisphere understanding. 
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On the other hand, the final chapter’s title, “The Pauper 
Millionaire,” is rapidly being outmoded by the giant strides now 
noticeable in the socio-economic progress of Venezuela. Iron is 
beginning to rival oil as a source of wealth that can be utilized for 
public housing, highway construction, education, scientific agri- 
culture, maternity care, child welfare, and health insurance plans. 
Contrary to the Marslands’ hasty and somewhat vaguely-stated 
conclusions, it must be granted that the administration of Presi- 
dent Marcos Pérez Jiménez is most effective in making the 
Venezuelan people forget the waste, corruption and bungling of 
the Soviet-oriented clique that attempted to create fortunes for its 
followers under the command of the one-time Kremlin agent, 
Rémulo Betancourt. When President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
awarded the much-coveted Medal of Merit to the Chief Execu- 
tive of Venezuela, he must have had in mind the integrity and 
social vision of a real statesman. 

ELLEN Co..ins 
Associate Editor 
Woritp AFFAIRS 


Old Men Forget: the Autobiography of Duff Cooper. (New 
York: E, P. Dutton & Co., 1954. Pp. 399, Index, Illus., 
$5.00) 


Alfred Duff Cooper; Viscount Norwich writes a very personal 
story of his life from early boyhood to “The End of My Career.” 
That career began with his appointment to the Foreign Office in 
1913 and included service in France in World War I. Mar- 
riage to the famous and talented beauty, Lady Diana Manners, 
election to the House of Commons in 1924, six Cabinet posts and 
several important Diplomatic posts climaxed by the Treaty of 
Dunkirk, which he negotiated while Ambassador to France in 
1947. 

The book is full of thoughtful and revealing comments about 
ouistanding people of these times. Winston Churchill and Lord 
Beaverbrook, General de Gaulle, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Neville Chamberlin, Ramsay McDonald, Earl Balfour and many 
others. 

The many quotations from contemporary diaries and letters 
make it an important contribution to the diplomatic and social 
history of the past five decades. 

HeiLen Dwicut Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


Spies at Work: a History of Espionage. By Ronald Seth. (New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 234, illustrated. 
$4.75 
Mr. Seth, who was in the British secret service and therefore 

writes from personal experience, essays a global view of the 

practice of espionage, any time, any where. Beginning with the 

Trojan horse, Mr. Seth by selection from a whole library of 

espionage literature from which he gleans specific instances of 

individual spies, shows the characteristics of the underground 
business throughout the world. The comparison which this treat- 
ment affords gives the book a unique and dominating flavor. 

We see operators at work in the Orient, Russia (“the natural 

habitat of the secret service’), the United States, “the French 

masters,” Germany (“they worked to the book’), and “a thou- 
sand years of English spying.” Mr. Seth presents the experience 
in World War II as a “revolution in intelligence.” Over all, his 
cases recal] the famous instances every one has known, and many 
that an ordinary reader has never heard of. In relating specific 
cases the facts are more pertinently (and, I believe, more accu- 
rately) stated than in many other accounts. 

The author assumes that espionage is a useful trade, that yields 
returns, Possibly for that reason he eliminates from consideration 
the fakers, the doublecrossers and the mere crooks who infest 
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the fringes of the business. For the most part his spies are the 
patriotic, reliable sort. In viewing them as a whole one is im- 
pressed with the conviction that their usefulness had been most 
real in war time, when knowledge that X division will move to 
point Y on B day obviously has a real value in planning counter 
strategy or tactics. In peace time, or “cold war” time, the dis- 
tinction between straight research, diplomatic reports and attaché 
services and espionage operations remains unclear. The latter 
can be greatly exaggerated. Does any one on our side know how 
valuable to the Soviet Union the Fuchs, May, Rosenberg, etc., 
notes on atomic energy proved to be? We assume the value was 
transcendent, and as a matter of security no other assumption 
is possible. The justification of espionage in peace time would 
seem to be this: That as long as the opponent is doing it, the 
other side cannot afford to do other than offset the opposing 
effort. It’s a nasty but necessary activity from that point of view. 
Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Tyranny on Trial. By Whitney R. Harris. (Dallas: So. Metho- 
dist University Press, 1954. Pp. xxxviii, 608, index, illus.) 
This history of ignoble Hitler’s Germany is portrayed in sur- 

prising detail through the words and photographic record of the 

top Nazi leadership. 

This dispassionate review of the Nuremberg evidence by a 
competent workman shows how Hitler achieved a monolithic 
state in which he subverted the German people to the criminal 
objectives which he had set out for himself. His objectives, fixed 
from his political beginnings in 1919, included the initiation and 
waging of aggressive war, the extermination of the Jews and the 
enslavement of Eastern European people. The horrifying in- 
humanity that dominated the Nazi totalitarian technique marches 
through each chapter into the dying struggles of Hitler’s diaboli- 
cal organization scarcely a decade ago. Professor Harris points 
to the rule of Exodus calling for a life for life, eye for eye, and 
tooth for tooth, as the basis for a shocked and revolted world 
setting up the trials which were held at Nuremberg. 

In a more philosophical passage he observes that those who 
through fortuitous circumstances escaped the judgment of man, 
will yet answer to the judgment of God; that the judgment of 
man against man for crimes against the very laws of God is but 
a palliative to public conscience which is not cleansed by casting 
blame upon Hitler, his staff or his Germany. He concludes that 
commission of crimes against humanity as they were proved at 
Nuremberg, is a responsibility of humanity itself. 

There is still a hypnotic fascination in following the sinister 
machinations of the absolute ruler Hitler, the strutting Goering, 
the blatant Goebbels, the heinous Himmler, the docility shown 
by sycophant senior military leaders, and the abject bestiality of 
hordes of lesser functionaries. The self-realization of the extent 
of the corruption of the military leaders on trial is voiced by 
General Keitel, leader of Hitler’s military forces, who said, on 
being asked how he would act in the same position again, “I 
would rather choose death than to let myself be drawn into the 
net of such pernicious methods.” 

It is the story of Hitler’s Germany, a great nation ruled and 
ruined by one man. The evidence which is well selected and 
assembled shows that he was not only a despot but a common 
criminal, and because he held the absolute power of the state 
within his personal control, his criminality was imposed on 
Germany. 

Part Six, dealing with the law of the case, is recommended for 
students of the legal concepts of the trial and the precedent 
established at Nuremberg. 

The book cites an extensive bibliography. 

SmirH W. BrookHarT 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Death of Hitler’s Germany. By Georges Blond. Translated 
by Frances Frenaye. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954. Pp. vii, 302. $4.50) 


Georges Blond, after his World War II service as a lieutenant 
in the French Navy, turned to writing as his major pursuit. His 
novel “The Plunderers” was published, in translation, in this 
country four years ago. This novel and the present volume both 
were translated by Frances Frenaye. 

With the deft touch of the novelist, Georges Blond has written 
here a book, historical in character, which utilizes to the fullest 
extent the varied literary abilities of the author. He confines his 
account to the last ten months of the actual fighting. In six 
sizeable chapters he pictures as many major phases in the death 
of Hitler, his Reich and his army. The first deals with the 
abortive attempt at assassination, the second with the collapse of 
Germany’s lines in the West, the third with the Battle of the 
Bulge, the fourth with the Russian invasion of the Reich, the 
fifth with the Fuhrer’s plan for the wholesale destruction of his 
conquered nation, for the erasing of Germany from the map 
and finally, the sixth, with the last gasps of a fallen empire, 
ending with the tragedy of the bunker. 

The book does not make for pleasant reading. It is the un- 
lovely ending of an unlovely story, all the way through. None 
of the individuals mentioned claims the full sympathy of either 
author or reader. It is just a matter of degrees of guilt. Here 
is no twilight of the Gods, just a few deluded men and a suffer- 
ing people. 

The author’s method is highly dramatic, a mixture of bold, 
generalized statements and highly realistic verbal close-ups. He 
uses the materials of history but he uses them as a novelist. 

Hitler, Blond is convinced, is dead. Otherwise he allows 
himself few conclusions. “The river of History never ceases its 
flow, and its course is capricious and meandering.” We should 
perhaps not demand that to the gifts of the novelist and the 
historian, Blond add those of the prophet. 


Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Life of John Stuart Mill. By Michael St. John Packe. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1954. Pp. xvi, 567. 
Bibliography. Index. $6.50) 


Bertrand Russell is quoted as saying that Packe’s Life of John 
Stuart Mill “‘is likely to remain the definitive biography of its 
subject.” It may well be so, for here is what amounts to the 
almost perfect life of the man against the full background of the 
intellectual history of his age. In the sixty-six years of his life, 
Mill managed to touch (and not always lightly) practically all 
of the liberals of his age. He started early with his father and 
Bentham. Before he was twenty, he had begun to prepare for 
publication in English, the copious papers of Jeremy Bentham 
which make up the five stout volumes of the Rationale of Judicial 
Evidence. For almost a half century, he kept up a constant stream 
of authorship, books, essays, and reviews. 

But Mill unlike the great Bentham did not live in an ivory 
tower. Bentham became more and more rigid in both thought 
and literary style the longer he lived. Mill freed himself from 
the rigidities of the Benthamite dogma. His liberalizing trans- 
formation arose not only from the changing influence of the 
various individuals who touched him, but from the nature of 
the man himself. Much of the excellence of his Life arises 
from the fact that it is not only a study of the mind of John 
Stuart Mill but of Mill himself. The whole complex account 
of Mill’s relations with Harriet Taylor is told with complete 
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frankness, sympathy and understanding. The candid appraisal 
of the influence of those who affected so greatly Mill’s life and 
understanding in no way detracts from the solid worth and deep 
significance of the man, The author of Utilitarianism, Political 
Economy, On Liberty and innumerable other works of influence 
has found a biographer with genius and understanding, fortified 
by a full knowledge of the sources, who has been able to create a 
fuller man than his own Autobiography did. Aside from the 
light thrown on John Stuart Mill by the author’s full references 
to James Mill, Bentham, Carlyle and others, these references 
add greatly to our vnderstanding of the men themselves and of 
their age. 

Not only has John Stuart Mill found a great biographer but 
the intellectual history of the nineteenth century has also gained 
a masterful interpreter. 

Michael St. John Packe, History Scholar of Magdelene Col- 
lege, Cambridge in the six or more years devoted to the writing 
of this biography has had the advantage of access to almost two 
hundred hitherto unpublished letters and manuscripts. A bibliog- 
raphy of printed books and pamphlets, copious notes, a detailed 
index and excellently reproduced illustrations enhance greatly 
the value of the book. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The White Gate: Adventures in the Imagination of a Child. 
By Mary Ellen Chase. (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1954. Pp. 185, Ill. $3.00) 


These episodes and thoughts in the life of a child over a 
generation ago in Northern Maine are supplementary to the 
author’s previous book, A Goodly Heritage. Like the earlier 
volume this is altogether charming and adds pleasant insights 
into that more strenuous past which undergirds the America we 
now know and love. 

Maser Soute Cai 
The American Peace Society 


Common Sense and World Affairs. By Dorothy Fosdick. (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1955. Pp. 196. Index. $3.50) 


Dedicated to Elinor Fosdick Downs, this distinguished daugh- 
ter of a distinguished father, Harry Emerson Fosdick, has written 
a book that makes sense. Her mottos (or epigrams) which are 
used for chapter headings, read like Spanish proverbs, and give 
color and meaning to the whole work. 

At first, Miss Fosdick, who served under George Kennan on 
the State Department Planning Board, tells us there are some 
things we should fear, and that fear which increases vigilance 
need not be feared, in fact, we get the idea it ought to be en- 
couraged. 

Gingerly stepping over the necessity for mentioning the Soviet 
by name, we are told, nevertheless, that what seems to be, at first 
glance, easy solutions to problems of diplomacy, are often just the 
ones we should avoid. 

In the course of the book, we sense a realization in after-effect 
of the policy in World War II labelled “unconditional sur- 
render.” This popular slogan, if it had only remained a slogan, 
without implementation, might have been harmless. Unfortu- 
nately, it cost us billions of dollars and laid the foundation for 
another conflict, which Miss Fosdick seems to believe we can, 
with proper maneuvering, avoid. At any rate, her book of experi- 
ence, which this certainly can claim to be, points out the wisdom 
of playing the international situation by ear, after having reached 
agreement on the motives of both friend and foe. 

The book bears the ear-mark of concise expression character- 
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istic of her father’s wise writings and sermons. It is only one 
of its many virtues, 
FRANKLIN DuNHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


Booxs RECEIVED 


The Australian Way of Life. Edited by George Caiger, under 
the auspices of the Australian Institute of International Af- 
fairs. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. 
158, ill., $3.00) 

Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1951. Francisco Aguilera, 
Editor. (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1954. Pp. 
305, index, $8.50) 

Arranged alphabetically, by topics, and by authors, together 
with brief paragraph comments, this is a most valuable reference 
for students. 

Academic Freedom Under the Soviet Regime, A symposium. By 
Refugee Scholars and Scientists. (New York, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1954. Pp. 120, Paper) 

A report of three sessions of a conference at the Endowment’s 
headquarters. 

The Macmillan World Gazeteer and Geographical Dictionary. 
Edited by T. C. Collocott and J. O. Thorne. (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. 792, $6.95) 

An imvaluable desk reference for any student of world affairs 
today. 

Tue Communist ProBLteMm ResEarcu Series, Hong Kong. 
Paper. By the Union Research Institute. 


Higher Education in Communist China. By Chung Shih. (De- 
cember, 1953. Pp. 97. $2.00) 


The Price Problems of Communist China. 
(January, 1954. Pp. 125, $1.50) 


By Hsin Ying. 


The Foreign Trade of Communist China. By Hsin Ying. | 
(March, 1954. Pp. 161, $1.50) 

Monetary Affairs of Communist China. By Cheng Cho-yuan, 
(April, 1954. Pp. 160, $2.00) 

Education for the Proletariat in Communist China. By Chi 
Tung-wei. (June, 1954. Pp. 75, $1.50) 

Militia of Communist China. By Ting Li. (August, 1954, 
$2.00) 

Revenue and Disbursement of Communist China. By Hsiao Chis 


jung. (September, 1954. Pp. 118, $2.00) 


TimMELY PHAMPHLETS 


The United Nations. An Appraisal for 1954. Dept. of State 
Publication 5554. (U. S. Government Printing Office, Aug, 
1954. Pp. 22, ill., 15 cents) 

Foreign Affairs. President Eisenhower. Excerpts from his State 
of the Union Message. Department of State Publication 5732, 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, January, 1955. Pp. 16) 

Our Southern Partners, The Story of Our Latin American Re- 
lations. Department of State Publication 5604. (U. S. Gove 
ernment Printing Office, Dec. 1954. Pp. 48, Illus., 25 cents) 

Yugoslavia, Between East and West. By Thomas Taylor Hams 
mond. Headline Series No. 108. (Foreign Policy Association, 
Nov. 20, 1954. Pp. 61, Maps and Charts, 35 cents) 

The International Position of Japan. By Isamu Ono. (Tokyo, 
Japan Institute of Foreign Affairs, Inc., 1954. Pp. 18) 


The Island of Cyprus and Union with Greece. By Zeno G. Rose 
sides. (Nicosia, Cyprus, Anagenennisis Printing-Works, 1954, 
Pp. 26, Ill.) 

Contemporary International Law, A Balance Sheet. By Quincy 
Wright, Short Studies in Political Science Series, No. 12, 
(New York: Doubleday & Co., 1955. Pp. 65, 95 cents) 


If America and Russia can avoid open hostilities for ten or 
twenty years, communism will by then have revealed its defects 
and Christian democracy will be able to demonstrate its values 
in such a way that Western Europe will look to us rather than 
Russia for leadership. 

—Rev. Ratpxu W. Sockman 
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